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Congress Tightens Its Belt 


Congressmen shiver in their boots 
when they think of what the voters 
back home will say if they have to pay 
any more taxes. They are especially 
nervous in an election year, for that 
gives the taxpayers a chance to “say it 
with votes.” But President Roosevelt 
warned Congress that new taxes might 
be necessary. For this reason Congress 
has been busy trying to cut Uncle Sam's 
expenses even below the President's 
estimates. 


As you or I would do if we had to 
save money, Congressmen began by 
giving up things that they didn’t care 
much about anyway, such as three of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s pet agencies, includin 
the National Resources Planning Board. 
These boards were left without any 
money at all. But this was only a dro 
i the bucket, so they carved slices o 
other appropriations until they had 
saved more than 94 million on the first 
money bill of the session, the Independ- 
ent Offices Supply Bill. 


The next three bills to be shaved 
were the Treasury-Post Office Supply 
Bill, an “urgent” deficiency bill to pro- 
vide some extra money, mostly for the 
Treasury and Navy Departments, and 
an Army-Navy Deficiency Bill. A total 
of $33 million were saved on these, 
making $127 million saved altogether, 
so far. The Army-Navy bill has been 
passed by both Senate and House, the 
others by the House only. 
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The Agri e De ent Su 
se ae, ale are 
low. The Republican leader in the 
House, Joe Martin of pray tics 
says: e will be plenty of econom 
on as the House ss acetentie I think 
we can save enough so we won't need 
to have any new taxes.” 

But even these savings are chicken 


feed. The real money goes, not for-or-., 


dinary runnin , but for such 
ching as relief, aid to farmers and de- 
fense. All attempts to cut these items 
are certain to bring bitter protests from 
farmers, the unemployed, and big navy 
leaders. 


Another Year for Dies 


The Dies Committee was violently 
attacked in Congress last week. Even 
some of its own members criticized it. 
But when the excitement was all over, 
and Congressmen had stopped calling 
each other names, 345 Representatives 
voted to have it keep on with its work 
for a third year. Only 21 voted against 


, the Committee. A couple of days later 


the House voted unanimously to give 
the Committee $75,000 to spend. 

This didn’t mean that critics of the 
Committee had changed their minds. It 
simply showed that they thought that 
what the Committee was doing was 
more important than the way it did it. 
A lot of them criticized it for being 
unfair, but they didn’t think that was 
reason enough to stop the 
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Committee from finding out 
just what the fascists and 
communists are up to in 
this country. Besides, they 
knew that, according to 
public opinion polls, 74% 
of the voters want the in- 
vestigations to go on. 


Probably one reason for 
the big vote in favor of the 
Committee was the recent 
arrest by G-men of a 
group of young men 
—_ with plotting to 
overthrow the govern- 
ment. Both Congress and 
the public hope that Mr. 
Dies will find out about 
things like this. This plot 
got into the newspa 
again last week w. 
Father Coughlin changed 
his mind. At first he said 
he had no connection with 
the “Christian Front.” In 








Congress Is Full of Economies (for the Other Fellow) 


a later radio speech, how- 
ever, he “took his stand” 


with them as a “friend of the accused.” 
The t of Justice announced 
it would investigate Father Coughlin’s 
activities. 


Miners and Politics 


The C.I.0. claims to have 5 million 
members, most of them, 4 
voters. The United Mine Workers of 
Améfica is the biggest and 
union in the C.1.O. And John. L, 
Lewis is head of both the United Mine 
Workers and the C.1.0. Because this 
puts Mr. Lewis in a position to influ- 
ence so many votes, politicians cocked 
their ears toward the convention of the 
United Mine Workers last w-ek. And 
they got an earful. 

Security Administrator Paul 
V. McNutt, who wants to be the Demo- 
cratic Presidential candidate, heard Mr, 
Lewis describe him as a “political ad- 
venturer.” Vice President , who 
also has his eye on the White House, 
was called the leader of a “coalition” 
of “renegade” anti-labor Democrats, As 
for President Roosevelt, Mr. Lewis pre- 
dicted his “ignominious defeat” if the 
Democratic National Convention re- 
ndéminated him. 

Only one possible Democratic candi- 
date got a good receptica (the Republi- 
cans weren't even mentioned), When 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana 
visited the convention he was met at 
the station by a brass band and was, ac- 
cording to Louis Stark of the New 
York Times, “all but endorsed” for the 
Presidency. 

Mr. Lewis’s bit- 
ter criticism of 
President Roose- 
velt and the New 
Deal convinced 
litical writers t 
these two one-time 
friends have really 
split up and that 
Mr. Lewis won't 
support the Demo- WHEELER 
crats this fall unless they pick a 
candidate to suit him. Of course, the 
whole C.1.0. may not follow its leader. 
Forty-seven miners’ unions went 
on record at the convention in favor of 
a third term for President Roosevelt. 
Sidney Hillman, vice president of the 
C.1.0., said soon afterward that no man 
in public life deserved labor’s support 
ered» than did the President: 

President William Green of the 
A. F. L., disputed Lewis’ statements, 
and insisted that labor owed Mr. Roose- 
velt its thanks. 
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Death of a Senator 


“The Lion of Idaho” will toss his 
sha mane in the Il no more. 
William Edgar Borah, 74, U. S. Senator 
from Idaho for 33 years, famed inde- 
pendent Republican and champion of 
at ae causes, is dead. 

bie ee a state small in 
ator Borah’s courage, 
ue power as an orator, and his impor- 
tance in foreign affairs made him the 
best-known member of “the most ex- 
clusive club in the 
world.” The Sen- 
ate galleries were 
always crowded 
when he spoke. 
Several times he 
received votes for 
the Presidential 
nomination, and 
was often consid- 
ered a ssible 
leader of a third- 
party movement. 

Senator Borah was born on an Iili- 
nois farm in 1865, and settled in Boise, 
Idaho, to practice law. Elected tom the 
Senate in 1906 (and re-elected five 
times since), he was active among the 
“Insurgents” who opposed the conserva- 
tive policies of President Taft. But he 
refused to follow Theodore Roosevelt 
into his “Bull Moose” (Progressive) 
party in 1912. 

As member and later chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions he turned “isolationist” after the 
World War and led the Senate group 
which defeated ratification of President 
Wilson’s Treaty of Versailles and 
League of Nations. Twenty years later 
he played the same role in opposing 
President Franklin Roosevelt’s request 
for revision of the Neutrality Act, but 
failed to prevent the ge of the 
new “Cash and Carry” law last fall. 


At Dose Daye 8 casei senteat 
monopoly and for underpriv. 
groups, especially the eae But 
cause he was a student of consti- 
tutional law, he insisted that all social 
reforms must be subjected to the strict 
limitations of the Constitution, as when 
he op the anti-lynching bill be- 
cause considered it interfered with 
the rights of the states. Thus he some- 
times got the reputation of being incon- 
sistent and “agin” things. His policies, 
however, nh out of strong convic- 
tions, and his h in Con 
was a stirring for the Bill of Rights. 
Pose ar ae U. S. sb ohn Thomas has 


been appointed to Borah’s place. 


-bassador in Washington. 


America’s Children 

In Finland children are running to 
underground shelters to escape Soviet 
bombs. In England and France they 
have been taken from their famiiles and 
sent to live with strangers for safety. 
The children of America are more for- 
tunate. The 700 child welfare workers 
who attended the White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy 
last week were not planning how to 
save the nation’s children from slaugh- 
ter; they were planning how to make 
their lives better and happier in a land 
at peace. 

“We are concerned about the chil- 
dren of the unemployed,” President 
Roosevelt said as he called the confer- 
ence. “We are concerned about other 
children who are without adequate food 
or shelter or clothing. . , . We are con- 
cerned about the foture of our democ- 


racy when children lack security. . 
To meet these problems, and sacs 

like them, the conference Prepared a 

detailed plan for ten years’ work, 


FOREIGN 


“Britannia Rules the Waves” 


Most Americans have a good: deal of 
yh ed for Great Britain’s war-time 
ifficulties, but that doesn’t excuse the 
British for stepping on American toes 
whenever it suits to 
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ships are detained in the Mediterranean 
for an average of over twelve days, 
Secretary Hull complained, while the 
average delay for Italian ships has been 
only ie days. 

Answering these protests, the British 
claim that they have found millions of 
dollars and a lot of valuable information 
goin to Germany in American mail. As 
or the holding up of American ships, 
they say that most Italian ships carry 
ful cargoes of coal or oil and go to only 
one port, which makes it easy to check 
them. American ships, on ‘the other 
hand, carry hundreds of different 
things and deliver them all over the 
Madiaicrebten, and it takes a long time 
to examine them. They also say that the 
Italians cooperate with them better 
than do the Americans. 

No matter what the legal rights and 
wrongs of the case may be, many peo- 
on wonder if the British could possibly 

nd enough contraband in American 
mails, or on American ships, to make 
up for the good will which they might 
lose in this country if they go on disre- 
garding American rights. 


Treaty Expires 


The easiest place to hurt some people 
is in their pocketbooks. That’s true of 
nations, 'too. When the thirty-year old 
trad= treaty between Japan and the 
United States expired last week, six 
months hfter we had given notice that 
it was to do so, it <i 8 it possible for 
us to hurt the Japanese pocketbook. 

There's been a lot-of talk in this 
country about forbidding Americans to 
sell war‘ materials to Japan. While the 

(Continued on next page) 





do so. This was the mean- 
ing of two messages sent 
t6 London last week 
through the. British Am- 


One concerned the search- 
ing of American ships, the 

er dealt with British 
censoring of American 
been doing this ever since 
the war started. 

The British say that 
they have a right to 
search American ships 
and examine American 
mail to make sure that 
nothing is being sent from osx. 
this country to Germany Z 
which might help the Ger- 
mans win the war. The 
United States glaims that 
the mails at least should 
be let alone, and that if 


should not 
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treaty was in effect we couldn’t do this. 
Now we can. Also, if the President de- 
cides that the Japanese are treating 
American business unfairly he can raise 
the duty on Japanese coming into 
this country. And there are other ways 
in which we might hurt Japanese- 
American trade. To show just how 
much harm this might do to Japan, the 
Department of Commerce has reported 
that almost 44% of Japan’s foreign buy- 
ing is done in the United States, and 
that we buy from 27.9 to 33.7% of all 
the goods Japan sells to foreign coun- 
tries. 

Of course we.may never do any of 
these things. The Department of State 
told the Japanese Ambassador that for 
the time being our trade with his coun- 
try would go on just as if the treaty 
hadn’t ended. But the fact that there 
is no treaty may make the Japanese 
treat American rights with more con- 
sideration. 


Oil and War 


The oil wells of Rumania furnish 
that nation a lot of wealth. Last week 
they promised to bring Rumania a lot 
of trouble. Germany’s war machine 
needs oil badly, and Nazi officials are 
pressing Rumania for larger shipments 
of oil. But many of Rumania’s oil wells 
are controlled by British, French, 
Dutch, and American companies. Brit- 
ain and France don’t want oil from 
their Rumanian wells used in German 
some planes. But last week they 
were alarmed when Rumania’s Kin 
Carol issued an order placing the oi 
industry under government control. 

Britain immediately asked Rumania 
for a promise that the King’s order 
would not mean increased oil shipments 
to Germany. Britain and France also 
were reported to have warned Rumania 
that they would cut trade with her if 
British-French oil supplies were turned 
over to Germany. Rumania is in a tough 
spot because Germany has warned that 
she will be forced to take “other meas- 
ures” if she doesn’t get more oil. Ger- 
man troops suddenly appeared on the 
railroad that runs through the Russian- 
controlled part of Poland between Ru- 
mania and Germany. Did this mean that 
Germany and Russia had re-divided Po- 
land so that Germany would become a 
next door neighbor of Rumania? Is 
Germany preparing to invade Rumania 
in order to assure herself of oil supplies? 

Nazi and Soviet officials denied that 
Poland had been re-divided. And Ger- 
many did not appear ready to invade 
Rumania. But it was plain that German 





Help for Finland? 

Congress has been racking its brains 
for the past two weeks, trying to figure 
out some way to help Finland wi 

etting the United States mixed up in 
Euro war. The buck was pass- 
ed to them by the President when he 


recommended a loan to the Finns but . 


said that “the matter of credits to that 
republic is wholly within the jurisdic- 
tion of Congress. ; 

There was considerable enthusiasm 
for the idea at first, then it began to 
bog down as the isolationists got busy. 
They don’t want to give any kind of 
help to any European country at war. 
Vice President Garner was said to be 
one of the leaders of the opposition. 

The first real action came when the 
Senate Banking Committee approved a 
$100 million increase in the funds of 
the Export-Import Bank with the under- 
standing that part of it would be used 
for a loan to Finland. This loan would 
be of not more than $20 million and 
couldn’t be used to buy airplanes or 
guns—only for such non-military things 
as food and clothing. The Finns were 
disappointed with this proposal. A 
cartoon in the Washington Star showed 
Finnish soldiers throwing biscuits at the 
Russians, because we wouldn’t lend 
them money to buy guns or bullets. 

In ly to a reporter's question, 
President alten Suk aak aeaieuad 
the opinion that Americans enlisting in 
the Finnish or other foreign armies 
would not lose their American citizen- 
ship unless they took an oath of allegi- 
ance to the foreign country. Of course, 
most foreign nations require such an 
oath of allegiance of all men who enlist 
to fight in their armies. 


30 Years of Scouting 

An army of nearly 9 million khaki- 
clad men and boys, marching down the 
years from 1910 to 1940. That is the 
Boy Scouts of America, whose thirtieth 
birthday is celebrated on February 8. 
But it is an army of peace, not of war; 
an army which would die for its coun- 
try, if nece: (how many did in 
1917!) but which is trained for the 
harder task of living for it. For thirty 
years this great movement has been 
building the strength and self-reliance 
of boys in the out-of-doors and teaching 
them to be good and useful citizens in 
their communities. 


This Boy Scout was on duty at the Scout 
camp during New York’s World Fair. 


Canadian Surprise 

Political foes of Canada’s Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King were ready last 
week to continue their criticism of his 
policies when Parliament opened its 
session. Conservative party critics have 
charged the Liberal Mackenzie King 

overnment with everything from regu- 
fating business too much to not giving 
Canadian troops proper clothin Be 
hoped peraantg gas hull of Parli it 
to prepare for the general elections 
which were to have taken place this 
Spring or early Summer. 

Fhe opening a to the law-mak- 
ers, delivered by Governor General Lord 
Tweedsmuir, revealed the Prime Min- 
ister’s plan to ask for a general election 
soon. Angry Conservatives said he was 
trying to shut off criticism and win a 
“snap election” before the voters found 
out all the facts. “This government 
never does anything until it is kicked 
into it,” shouted their leader. The Prime 
Minister defended his government's war 
record. He added that voters should be 
allowed to voice their opinions now be- 
fore the fighting in Europe became 
more intense. . 

After four hours of bitter debate, the 
session of Parliament—shortest in Can- 
ada’s history—was dissolved by the 
Governor General. The new Parliament 
will be elected on March 26. 


Browder Convicted 
Earl Browder, Secretary of the Com- 


munist party, has been found guilty of 
using a United States rt which he 


obtained by making a f 


election. 
a 
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Hato Notes to "Coatiite ‘Dies Ciinimiittec 


Revelations of “Christian Front” Plot Bring Demands 
for Further Investigation; Committee Promises Fair Methods 


R. AND MRS. JOHN 
M JONES want to go away 
from home for a few hours. 
But they have a problem to solve 
before they leave. They cannot take 
their young children— and 
Jimmy—with them. Nor can get 
some one to stay with the children. 
What can they do? Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones decide to lock Betty and Jim- 
my up in the house while they are 
away. As Mr. Jones said: “There is 
no danger. We will be gone only 
a few hours. And if we Tasik the 
children in the house they cannot 
wander around the neighborhood 
and get into trouble. Also, they will 
be safe at home because no one can 
get in to bother them. Finally,” he 
said to clinch the argument, “locking 
the children in will not only protect 
them, but will keep bbe away.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones took a long 
vhance that day. What if the house 
had caught fire? The children would 
have been trapped, because they 
were locked in. Mr. Jones’ answer 
to that was: “The chances of fire 
were slight. We weren't gone long. 
We might have hired some one to 
watch the children, but they b- 
ably would have done more Son 
than good. They might have raided 
the ice box, or even taken something 
of more value. They might have en- 
couraged the children to misbehave 
while we were away.” 
Be. Jones does not seem to have a 
ery logical defense. It would take 
‘only a few hours” for the house to 
catch fire. The children might play 
with matches and set it on fire them- 
selves. It is true that a hired nurse 
might do more harm than good. But 
the fact remains that if Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones could not get anyone to watch 
the children, at least one of the par- 
ents should have stayed at home if 
the children were worth the trouble. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones won't argue that 
point. They are sure that their chil- 
dren are very important to them. 
Therefore, it follows that these par- 
ents should have solved their prob- 
lem more sensibly. 
Why this long discussion on the 
care of children? Because Mr. and 
Mrs. Every Citizen face a similar 


problem of protecting certain rights, 
which need as much care as children 
These rights are given to every citi- 
zen by the Bill of Rights—the first 
10 Amendments in our United States 
Constitution. They forbid the Fed- 
eral Government in Washington to 
interfere with a citizen's right of 
free speech, assembly, petition, press 
and religion. These rights, and oth- 
ers, have been discussed in Schol- 
astic's series on the Essentials of 
. (See page 14 this issue. ) 
Each state also has a Bill of Rights 
protecting citizens from interference 
by the state government. Further- 
more, the 14th Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution commands the 
states to see that the rights of all 
citizens are upheld. It gives Federal 
courts the power to strike down any 
state act, or act of Cingiies that in- 
fringes on the rights of citizens. For 
instance, on June 5, 1939, the Su- 
preme Court—highest Federal court 
—declared unconstitutional a Jersey 
City law which was used to keep 
labor union organizers out of town. 
The Court said this law violated the 
14th Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. (Schol., Essentials of Democ- 
racy, Oct. 2, 1939, page 18-S.) 
Essentials of Democracy 
How, then, can Mr. and Mrs. 
Every Citizen protect their precious 
civil liberties from invasion by out- 
siders or by the government? Should 


they have their state legislatures and 
Congress pass laws—that is, lock the 
house while they are away—to keep 
people from harming their rights? 
For instance, such laws might pre- 
vent a person from making a speech 
favoring Communism and advocat- 
ing the destruction of private prop- 
erty. They might forbid persons 
from joining Nazi or Fascist organ- 
izations, such as the German-Amer- 
ican Bund, the Christian Mobilizers, 
the Christian Front, or the “Silver 
Shirts.” These groups all preach 
hatred of Jews and seek to stir up 
race. dissension. Why not “lock the 
house” against them and feel sate? 

But it's not that easy. Our Bill of 
Rights allows every person to speak 
freely, and join any organization 
that he pleases. “The right to express 
unpopular opinions is the essence of 
American liberty,” according to 
pominent lawyers of the American 
Bar Association. Germany, Italy, 
and Russia allow a person to speak 
freely only if he agrees with the 
Nazis, Fascists or Communists. This 
is not the “American way” of de- 
mocracy. By learning freely what 
Nazi, Fascist, or Communist groups 
stand for, Americans may then judge 
their worth. By silencing i 
pressing them, the American people 
cannot know and cannot judge. In 
other words, Mr. and “Mrs. Citizen 
should not “lock their house” and 
go away. 


Free Speech Has Limits 


Does this mean that Mr. and Mrs. 
Citizen's rights must remain unpro- 
tected? No. Our homes and our lives 
are protected by the police and fire 
departments. We also have laws to 
curb speakers who abuse the privi- 
lege of free speech and interfere 
with the rights of citizens. Former 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 

inted out that no one has absolute 
ae of speech. “Free speech,” 
he said, “does not give a person the 
right to yell ‘fre! in a crowded 
theatre,” thereby causing a panic 
that may be more destructive of life 
than the fire—even if there were one. 

If a speaker slanders a public of- 
ficial, he can be sued for damages, 











If he tells the crowd to use “bullets 
instead of ballots,” and urges them to 
acts of violence against the government 
or persons, he can be brought to trial. 
If a speaker works secretly for a foreign 
government—does not register his name 
and object with the Federal Government 
—he can be prosecuted. And if members 
of an organization plot to overthrow 
the United States Government by 
armed force they can be arrested and 
punished. Let us consider a recent ex- 
ample of acts punishable by law. 

A few weeks ago 17 members of the 
so-called Christian Front were arrested 
by agents of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation—“G-Men.” The “Front” 
members were charged with an amazin 
plot to overthrow ‘a Government, an 
also terrorize Jews. These 17 men ap- 
parently were influenced by the Rev. 
Charles E. Coughlin, Detroit radio 
priest, according to newspaper dis- 
patches. The New York Times printed 
quotations from Father Coughlin’s pa- 
per, Social Justice, approving the aims 
of the Christian Front. At first, Father 
Coughlin denounced the Christian 
Front and denied any connection with 
it. But later in a radio h he came 
to its defense as a “friend of the. ac- 
cused.” Immediately, many demands 
were made for the House Committee 
Investigating Un-American Activities to 
probe the istian Front. 

At that time the House of Represen- 
tatives was debating whether to con- 
tinue this Committee for another year. 
Critics argued that Chairman Martin 
Dies (Dem., Texas) of this Committee 
was linked with the Rev. Mr. Coughlin 
and the Christian Front. Representa- 
tive Hook (Dem., Michigan) said that 
William Dudley Pelley, leader of the 
fascist “Silver Shirts,” had worked with 
Dies. But the House voted over- 
whelmingly—345 to 21—to continue the 
Dies Committee for another year. It 
will receive another $75,000 to continue 
its investigations of “un-American ac- 
tivities.” 

These questions now come up: Did 
the Rev. Mr. Coughlin “incite” the 
Christian Front members to violence? 
Should the Dies Committee, therefore, 
investigate the Rev. Mr. Coughlin? 
According to Ludwell Denny, Scripps- 
Howard writer: 

“It is not generally believed that 
Coughlin knew of any such iw eve 
But there is widespread feeling that 
Father Coughlin’s - appeal to racial 
hatred and strife inflames persons to 
such acts . . .” Denny adds that the 
Dies Committee had steered clear of 
Coughlin because some of the mem- 
bers did not want to offend Catholics. 
But he adds, “Some of those members 
now note the Pope’s recent criticism of 
misuse of the radio, generally inter- 
preted as aimed at Father Coughlin. 


They have been im 
cent editorial in Com 
Catholic magazine, naming Father 
Coughlin his publication—Social 
Justice—as responsible for inflaming the 
arrested plotters against the govern- 


ment... 


Pretecting Our Rights 

Should Mr. and Mrs. Every Citizen 
allow the Dies Committee to protect 
their rights while they are away from 
home? Would this be better than 
“locking the house”—with laws—and 
then going away? Or will this Com- 
mittee do more harm than good? 
Friends of the Committee say it should 
be left in charge of our rights. They 
say it helped to: 1. Bring to trial Fritz 
Kuhn, leader of the German-American 
Bund, who was sent to prison for steal- 
ing funds from his own organization; 
2. Bring about the arrest and conviction 
of Earl Browder, Communist Party 
Secretary, who was sentenced to four 
years in prison last week on charges 
of making false statements when ap- 


plying for a They ad used for travel 


the re- 
bis 


in Europe add that the Com- 
mittee is needed to keep an eye on 
Communists and Nazis who secretly re- 


Hungerford in Newark Star-Eagle 
“Onward ‘Christian’ Soldiers” 
ceive money and orders from foreign 
—— violation of Federal 
aws. 

Critics of the Committee say it is 
really “un-American” itself in its me- 
thods of making wild charges against 

le without backing them up with 
evidence. They say it endangers the 
American form of democracy, and fair 
play, that it was set up to defend. One 
of the important Essentials of Democ- 
racy—Right of Trial By Jury—(Schol., 
Oct. 28, 1939, page 18-S.) has been 
ignored by the Committee, according 
to its critics. They point out that this 
Essential provides that “A free man 
cannot be deprived of life, liberty or 
property except by lawful judgment of 


. sensational and misleadin 


mittee should be continued, neverthe- 
less criticized its tendency to release 
information, 
The newspaper as“absurd” 
Chairman Dies’ statement that his in- 
vestigation would result in the “ 
tation of no less than seven 

aliens (non-citizens) employed here 
while American citizens are out of 


have to approve ali news re- 
leased to ; newspapers by Chelona 
Dies, and public statements, 

or articles by members would be ban- 
ned. Representative Shannon of Mis- 
souri supported these rules. He as- 
sailed Chairman Dies for “cashing in” 
on the investigation by selling articles 
to newspapers and magazines. The 
House did not vote to instruct the Dies 
Committee how it should do its work, 
but evidently approved the moderate’ 
report of the Committee issued last 
month. 


Fact-Finding Needed 

“More than one friend of the Com- 
mittee joined with its foes,” wrote 
Turner Catledge in the New York 
Times, “in demanding a change of its 
tactics lest it later stand convicted of 
activities just as un-American as those 
it has been trying to unearth.” Richard 
L. Strout of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor added that in these days when the 
European war has excited public opin- 
ion, and aroused ions, it is neces- 
sary for the people to know the facts 
about “un-American” activities. He be- 
lieves the Dies Committee can give 

le the facts if it watches its 


Sand Adende of eb Commi 
tee,” he concludes, “agree on one thing 


pr serbes ama A ia 
imagination. (Public opinion polls show 
that about three out of every four 
es on 
many it fairer. 
gc i a elig 
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in the Light of HISTORY 


The Investigating Power of Congress 


such as those now being con- 
! ducted by the Dies Committee 
on Un-American Activities or the LaFol- 
lette Civil Liberties Committee, are 
nothing new in our history. trace 
back not only to the beginning of 
r oe am, he i i 
and into ish history. Engli 
Tule ti Cena Ripple 
conducted such investigaticns, and most 
of the American colonial assemblies used 
this method to obtain information or 
check corruption. 
Not in the Constitution 
But what is the source of this power 
to investigate? No such authority is 
granted to Congress in the Constitution, 
Fr wadiae oso Algitean ach 
in the power from the House of 
Commons. The source is to be found in 
the common sense of the thing or, as 
the Supreme Court has recently put it, 
in the appropriateness and necessity of 
the matter. Why is the power to investi- 
gate appropriate and necessary? It is 
appropriate because, in order to legis- 
late wisely, Congress must have the 
means to get all possible information 
on the under consideration. It is 
use Con must be in 
itself, to guard 
pred. ees 
the 


(sets thse investigations, 


The second , which likewise 
dates from an was con- 
cerned with investigating the work of 
the executive department—the conduct 
of war, for example. Thus as early as 
1792 Congress investigated the causes 
of the defeat of St. Clair by the 


Indians; again in 1818 it investigated 
the Seminole War in Florida. Altogether 


= has conducted about three 
h such investigations into the 
executive t. 

Fact-finding investigations date from 
1827 when, for the first time, a commit- 
tee was appointed to gather facts bear- 
ing on legislation. As time 
went on and the business of government 
became more and more complex, this 
type of investigation was resorted to 
with increasing uency. Sometimes 
it would be conducted by the House, 
sometimes by the Senate, sometimes by 
a joint committee of the two Houses. 
These committees were authorized not 
only to travel about in search of informa- 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History 
Columbia University 


tion, to hire expert assistance, and to 


levy on other public bodies, but also to. 


require individuals to testify before 
them. It is safe to say that well over one 
hundred such committees have been 


. used by Congress. 


Committees Have Made History 
Some of these Congressional commit- 
tees have made history. Perhaps the 
most influential of them all was the 
Joint Committee on the Conduct of the 
War which functioned throughout the 
American Civil War. This Committee 
was so that at times it took the 
conduct of the war out of the hands of 
both Congress and the President, made 





of a life of Theodore Parker, and 
S. E. Morison, of The Growth of 
American Republic (2 yols.), be- 





ning, been used for political and partisan 
purposes, Thus as early as 1832 a House 
Committee to investigate the Bank of 
the United States conducted an investi- 
tion : desi to embarrass President 
ackson than to discover informa- 
tion. So, too, with the Wilson Committee 
which investigated the Credit Mobilier 
scandal, and the Poland Committee 
which blasted the reputation of man 
Congressmen in its investigation of rail- 
roac. scandals during the Reconstruction 
era. In our own time the Teapot Dome 
Committee uncovered many scandals. 
In the 20th century the use of com- 
mittees to obtain information has grown 
=n the information has not 
ys been acted upon by Congress, it 
has served very oueabde historical pur- 


poses. There was, for example, the fa- 
mous Immigration Committee which re- 
ported its findings in forty monumental 
volumes which are a perfect min’- of 
facts on the social and economic aspects 
of immigration. There was the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations of 1911 
which dug up extensive information on 
American business; and the even more 
famous Pujo Committee on Banking 
and Currency whose report on the con- 
centration of wealth in the United 
States furnished startling propaganda 
for the election of 1912. In our own 
time the findings of the Nye Committee 
on Munitions Manufacture and of the 
Senate Committee on Banking have 
played important parts in the formula- 
tion of neutrality and banking legisla- 
tion. 

What Are Their Legal Powers? 

The precise powers of such commit- 
tees have never been clarified. No in- 
vestigation committee can get any- 
where, of course, unless it has the power 
to compel witnesses to attend, and to 

ify and to produce papers. But what 
done if a witness refuses to testi- 
fy? Can Congress punish such a witness, 
and if so, on what authority? Punish- 
ment for contempt is a court procedure, 
and the legislature does not have judi- 
cial powers. Nevertheless, from the be- 
ginning, Congress did exercise the pow- 
er to punish stubborn witnesses, and 
eventually that power was specifically 
granted by legislation. Sometimes — as 
in the amusing case where old Sam 
Houston assaulted a fellow Congress- 
man—the punishment consists merely in 
a reprimand at the bar of the House. 
At other times, however, it is carried 
to the extreme of fine and imprisonment. 
And a witness whose testimony reveals 
illegal acts is still subject to punish- 
ment in the regular courts. 

It is safe to say that the use of investi- 
gating committees-will continue and in- 
crease. Their value is undeniably clear. 
At the same time there are certain dan- 
gers which should be recognized. Com- 
mittees may be—and often have been— 
used for mere political purposes, for 
party cam ammunition. It is freely 
charged that the Dies Committee has 
shown partisanship of this character. 
Committees often have infringed on the 
constitutional rights of individuals who 
do not, here, have the protection of ju- 
dicial processes. They may be used for 
the purpose of providing individual 
Congressmen with publicity or even 
merely with free entertainment. It is to 
be hoped that Congress will, in the near 
future, clarify the powers and practices 
of its committees. 
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Dare America Lead in the Far East? 


End of Japanese Trade Treaty Gives U. S. Opportunity 
for Constructive Settlement in China 


served notice that the United 

States was terminating its trade 
treaty with Japan, a thrill of hope shot 
through China. For two years the Chi- 
nese people had waited for some assur- 
ance of effective — from the West- 
ern democracies in their struggle against 
Japanese aggression, 

Was the United States, chief armorer 
of Japan’s military machine, preparing 
to stop the flow of American war mate- 
rials across the Pacific? If so, there was 
still aoe for China. Her sacrifices for 
national survival had not been in vain. 
The two million casualties on the battle- 
fronts, the one million civilian victims, 
and the 40 million refugees—testimonies 
of China’s unsparing efforts in her own 
behalf—were to win their reward. For 
without the products of American farm, 
factory and mine, Japan’s course of ag- 
or in China could not be success- 
ully pursued. Her whole vast campaign 
of conquest and destruction wall b bog 
down. Across her reckless gamble in 
aggression would be written the word 
“failure.” And for the first time in a 
century, China would have won the op- 
vortunity to build a truly independent 
» ytion. 

The six months’ interval required for 
termination of the Japanese-American 
trade treaty expired on January 26. 
Secr of State Hull has made no 
move to renew it, but a new Japanese 
cabinet is hoping to rebuild American 
friendship. During wagons the sale 
of American war materials to Japan has 
continued without restriction. With the 
outbreak of war in Europe, the depend- 
ence of Japan on the American market 
has greatly increased. Six months ago 
Japan was obtaining 57 per cent of its 
imports of war materials from the 
United States. Today the figure is closer 
to 70 per cent. Obviously, the need for 
American action is greater than ever. 
Trade between the two nations will go 
on, however, unless Congress takes defi- 
nite action to put an embargo on ex- 
ports to Japan. 

Today this question must be consid- 
ered against a new background, very 
different from that of six months ago. 
Since July 26, 1939, the international 
scene been changed by a series of 
startling developments, notably the Eu- 
ropean aie the Nazi-Soviet pact. 
American diploma has necessarily 
been affected by dice changes, and is 
seeking to adjust itself to them. On the 
nature of this adjustment will depend 


S: months ago, when Secretary Hull 


By T. A. Bisson 





the extent to which it adopts a firm 
stand against Japan. In the Far East, 
we must study two aspects of the cur- 
rent situation: (1) the positions of the 
belligerents in the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict, and (2) the new trends in the 
diplomacy of the great Far Eastern 
powers. 


The War in China 

Nearly 30 months have since 
the outbreak of large-scale ilities at 
Shanghai in the summer of 1937. In this 
simple fact the nature and scope of Ja- 


Any more glorious victories ahead? 


pan’s present difficulties are mirrored. 
For the Japanese leaders neither desired 
nor expected a prolonged conflict in 
China. believed that their armies 
would be in Nanking by Christmas, 
1937, and that then they could dictate 

ace terms. They were correct in the 

st estimate, but grievously mistaken 
in the second. Nearly a year later, after 
Japanese troops occupied Hankow and 
Canton, the same cycle was repeated. 
Apparent military victory, but no vic- 
torious peace. Another year has since 
passed. Throughout most of this year, 
Japan’s military forces have marked 
time. With one or two exceptions, the 
Chinese armies have successfully turned 
back Japan’s offensive thrusts. 

The War Fronts. The current military 
situation may be summarized in terms 


of Japan’s objectives. Most immediate 
is hevetiort to disrupt the Chinese sup- 
ply routes through French Indo-China 
and Burma. When Japan’s army occu- 
ied Nanning in November, it cut a 
ighway which constituted one line of 
Chinese supply from Indo-China. The 
railway from Indo-China into Yunnan, 
however, is much farther inland. Occu- 
= of Nanning enables the Japanese 
orces to bomb railway somewhat 
more —— although distance 
and the high intervening mountains 
make this by no means an easy task. 
Unless diplomatic pressure can force the 
French authorities to close the railway, 
the military effort required to take and 
hold Nanning may turn out to be a 
failure. The newly-com: 
Burma-Yunnan highway, still 
the west, is virtually im 
military attack; it can be closed only if 
Britain succumbs to Japanese pressure. 
A on has also been seeking to win 
control of the Canton-Hankow 
Railway. Hankow in the north, and Can- 
ton in the south have been in Japanese 
hands for some fifteen months. But most 
of the railway between, about 400 miles 
long, is still controlled by the Chinese. 
Twice in recent months Japan has suf- 
fered defeats in the effort to in- 


ing in all groups from right to left. 
Wang Ching-wei, whom the Japanese 


And Chiang’s party—the Kuomintang— 
has continued to work with the Com- 
munists who are strong in northwest 
China. 

China’s main difficulty lies in the se- 
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uantities, the position of Japan’s armies 
of occupati d shi owns half 
the provinces of China—would come 
near collapse. 

Japan's Prospects. Trouble is also 
piling up on Japan’s home front. As 
shertages of necessities begin to appear, 
economic discontent is coming to the 
surface. The overthrow of the Japanese 
Cabinet in mid-January was traceable to 
its mishandling of rice situation, 
rather than to its conduct of diplomacy 
or the war. The effort to hold the lid 
down on prices, forced up by wartime 
conditions, meets increasing difficulties. 
Japan’s foreign trade problem is, if any- 
thing, even more acute. rts to 
countries outside the Far East have 
dropped well below pre-war levels. 


Large imports for war purposes have 


had to be secured at all costs. Since 
1937, as a result, Japan has been ship- 
ping gold abroad to pay for military 
supplies. Today its meager gold re- 
serves are virtually exhausted. For eco- 
nomic reasons, if for no others, Japan 
dare not face a prolonged war in China. 


In order to salvage all ible gains 
from their pavdaete in rseewah Ja- 
pan’s leaders are moving in various 
ways to bring the war to an end. They 
are attempting to set up a Japanese 
government under Wang Ching-wei in 
the occupied areas of China. By desper- 
ate military offensives, they are seeking 
to weaken China’s powers of resistance. 
Through diplomatic channels, they are 
trying to arrange a “deal” with the West- 
ern powers—and above all to retain ac- 
cess to the American market. To gain 
complete success in China, they must 
do two things: (1) split the Chinese 
government, break up the Kuomintang- 
Communist teamwork, and win the Chi- 
nese conservatives over to Wang Ching- 
wei; and (2) break the ties 
China and the outside powers — 
some ise settlement. The dip 
matie front has thus become all-im- 
portant at the present time. 


The Diplomatic Front 

Forces are at work today in Far East- 
ern diplomacy which suggest that a 
decisive turning point may be approach- 
ing. The rapid march of events in Eu- 
rope is reflected in the attitude of the 
powers pay the gel gn ata a 
adopted Britain France, 
Soviet Union, and the United States are 
likely to determine China's fate, 
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T. A. BISSON 
Mr. Bisson, Far Eastern authority on 
research staff of Foreign Policy As- 
has more than a book knowl- 
of his subject. After graduation 
University, and Columbia, 
Mr. Bisson served four years 
tructor in English at Yenching 
versity in Peking and was co-editor 
Outlook. Since 1929 he 
the research staff of the 
York City, and has writ- 


Herefigitle 


Mr. Bisson returned to the 
Orient in 1937 and studied conditions 
in Japan, Manchuria and China. The 
result was his book, Japan in China, pub- 
lished by Macmillan in 1938. 








Anglo-French Policy. On the surface, 
Britain and France are still maintaining 
a careful balance between the respec- 
tive claims of China and Japan. The 
British colony of Hongkong is still a 
distributing center for military supplies, 
which are smu into China by de- 
vious routes. Burma-Yunnan road 
is open, and the French railway from 
Indo-China not yet closed. On the other 
hand, certain concessions have been 
made to Japan. Most of the British and 
French have been withdrawn 
from North China. Nearly all the Brit- 
ish gunboats have been taken off the 
Yan River. 

latter signs may indicate the 
real course of Anglo-French policy. The 
demands of the European front are 
pressing, and London and Paris fear 
additional complications in the Far East. 
Another factor, of possibly greater sig- 
nificance, turns on the attitude of these 
powers toward the U.S.S.R. Since 1902, 
Britain has reckoned on Japan as a 
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watchdog against Russia in the Far 


East. This consideration is perhaps even 
more vital under present conditions. If 
so, it would be dangerous to allow Ja- 
pan to go down to defeat in China. 
Might not a “deal” with Japan thus 
become attractive to France and Britain? 

The Soviet Union. At the outset of 
the war, in August, 1937, the U.S.S.R. 
concluded a non-aggression pact with 
China. This pact has been followed by a 
series of barter-and-loan agreements. 
The latest of these trade pacts, for 140 
million dollars, was announced in Au- 
gust, 1939. Today it is estimated that 
China is obtaining two-thirds of its im- 

rts of munitions under this contract. 

ince 1936, moreover, Russia has re- 
duced its trade with Japan to negligible 
proportions. 

But the Soviet Union has become in- 
creasingly concerned about the trend of 
Anglo-French policy in the Far East. 
It fears.a “deal” between the Western 
powers and Japan will prove a threat 
to its own security. It has therefore 
been moving to improve its relations 
with Japan. Since the Soviet-Japanese 
truce of last September on the Outer 
Mongolian frontier, military hostilities 
have ceased. More recently, on Decem- 
ber 31, the Soviet Union extended its 
fisheries treaty with Japan for another 

ear; in return, Manchukuo made its 
long deferred final payment to the 
U.S.S.R. for the Chinese Eastern rail- 
way. Negotiations for a Soviet-Japanese 
trade treaty have recently begun at 
Moscow. Soviet aid to China has not 
ceased, but Soviet relations with Japan 
are improving. 

The United States. The key position 
in these diplomatic maneuvers is held 
by the United States. An Anglo-French 
ccmpromise arrangement with Japan 
wuld require American support, or at 
least a hands-off attitude. No clear in- 
dication of American policy has yet 
been forthcoming. Ambassador Grew’s 
speech at Tokyo strongly reaffirmed 
American rights in China, but made lit- 
tle explicit reference to China's terri- 
torial and administrative independence. 
A stiff fight looms over the embargo 
issue. It will be attacked by the trading 
interests affected, and by those who 
fear that the step would lead to a war 
with Japan. Yet the risks of doing noth- 
ing are likely to prove equally serious, 
especially if it leads to further support 
of Japanese aggression. Much depends 
on preventing a diplomatic race by the 
powers for — favor. Along that 
path lie new threats of general war in 
the Far East. 


A Constructive Peace? 

The sole alternative is firm but con- 
ciliatory action by the United States. 
Traffic with Japan in war supplies must 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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WHO’S WHO in the NEWS 


FAR EAST “TROUBLE MAN” 
Officers in the foreign service of the 
U. S. Department of State have been 


very par | these days protecting the 
hts and interests _ 


of 

of Americans in a 

world torn by wars 

and rumors. of 

more wars. Con- 

sul General Clar- 

ence E. Gauss 

(pronounced 

Goss, of Shanghai 

China, has on < 

one of the State Photos by Wide World 
Department’s ace GAUSS 
“trouble shooters” for many years. And 
since the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese 
war in July, 1937, Gauss’ Shanghai 
post has been the number one trouble 
spot. 

Bomb explosions two doors from his 
office, and endless arguments with 
Japanese officers over violations of 
American rights, all have failed to up 
set Gauss’ calm manner. He regular 
works a six-day week, plus Sundays, 
and his reports to Washington have 
kept his superiors up-to-the-minute on 
Far Eastern affairs. For this reason, 
Gauss has been appointed America’s 
new, and first, Minister to Australia. 
Diplomatic relations have been main- 
tained for several years with other 
British Dominions—Ireland (Eire), 
Canada, and South Africa. In view of 
the many touchy Far Eastern problems, 
discussed by T. A. Bisson on page 8, 
the United States and Australia felt it 
advisable to exchange representatives. 

A slight, bespectacled -man, Gauss 
was born in Washington 53 years ago, 
and entered the State Department as 
a clerk in 1906. For 38 years he has 
roamed about China serving in several 
different cities. All of his service, ex- 


cept for brief stays in —— and 
Paris, have been in the Far and 
he is one of the most experienced 
officials in the State Department. 


MIKADO’S NEW POOH-BAH 
During the early months of the Sino- 

Japanese war, Admiral Mitsumasa Yo- 

nai is reported to have told Govern- 


‘ment officials: “The East may sever 


China’s limbs—but the parts continue 
oe On another occa- 
sion he warned army leaders who ex- 
pected a quick vic- 
tory over the Chi- 
nese: “Be careful! 


ique for a Japanese, standing 
feet 10 inches. The new Premier 


—has scorned the life of the “idle rich,” 
and tried to er ome | 
public life. Presi 


in politics and 
t Roosevelt recently 
gave Cromwell a 
. chance to work for 


China is like an - 


oozing protozoan!” 
(one-ce: animal 


capable of repro- 
duction). 


i: warnings, 
YONAI three Japanese gov- 
ernments have 
failed to bring the Chinese invasion to 
a successful close. Then last month the 
worried army leaders agreed to the ap- 
pointment of Admiral Yonai as Premier 
ot a new government. He has the big 
job of easing the burdens placed on the 
Japanese people by the costly Chinese 
adv 


enture, and improving relations be- 
tween the United States and Japan. 
Failure to solve wartime problems at 
home forced the resignation of Premier 
Abe, and failure to prevent a break in 
U. ee es trade will cost Premier 
Yonai his post 

Premier-Admiral Yonai is rated as a 
“moderate” in contrast to the “fire- 
eating” militarists in Japan. He wants 
to improve game Wes ong ge and 
Japanese-British relations, and is op- 
posed to closer cooperation with Ger- 
many and Italy. 


’ Cromwell's first 
problems will con- 
cern the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and 


CROMWELL = Power _project to 
jointly con- 
structed by the United States and 
Canada if approval is given by the law- 
makers of wv two nations. (Schol., 
Jan. 22, page 11-S.) 
~ The 43-year-old Cromwell attended 
Lawrenceville School, the University 
of Pennsylvania, and served as a cap- 
tain of Marines during the World War. 
Later, he was a vice president of Peer- 
less Motor Company. Although not an 
enthusiastic New Dealer, Cromwell has 
been an active Democrat and a sup- 
porter of the President’s foreign pene 
Cromwell lives on a _ 2,500-acre 
estate at Somerville, New Jersey, but 
most of the time he has been on the 
as a world traveler, a member of 
State Tax Law Revision Commission, 
a founder of the Sound Money ‘ 
co-author of a book, In Defense of 
Capitalism, and supporter of the move- 
ment to free Tom Mooney. 


SOCIAL STUDIES QUIZ 


READING FOR MEANING 

This sentence occurs on page 9: “Am- 
bassador Grew . . . made little explicit 
reference to China’s territorial and adminis- 
trative independence.” Does this mean 
that: 

A. Grew didn’t say plainly that the 
U. .S favored allowing the government of 
Chiang Kai-shek to control Chinese ter- 
ritory. 

B. Grew made no attempt to hide the 
fact that he preferred a free and inde- 
pendent China. 

C. Grew said that the Chinese ought to 
be allowed to make their own laws in 
their own land. 

D. Grew hinted that China ought to be 
divided between Japan and the other 
powers. 


READING FOR MEMORY 

Which of the following places are gov- 
erned by which of the F caved nations, 
mentioned in Behind the Headlines. 
... Hainan . Britain 
. . Indo-China . France 
...-Malaya . Japan 


eee te . Soviet Union 
on ippines . Netherlands 
. .. Singapore 


. U.S.A, 

CAUSE AND EFFECT 

The following points are mentioned in 
the paragraph at the bottom of the second 
column on page 15. One is a cause. One 
is an effect influenced by this cause. Mark 
the cause, C; the effect, E. 

1. — — with a revolver, 

2 A a job-seeker killed 


8. Roosevelt appointed 251,000 outside 

_ the civil service. 

4. —— passed a Civil Service act 
in 1883. 

5. Civil service has been slower in the 


states and cities than in the -Federal 
Government. 


NAMES AND NEWS 

Match the names in column one with 
the places listed in column two. Two names 
and two places will be left over. 
A. Admiral Yonai 1. South America 
B. James Cromwell 2. Japan 
C. Clarence E. Gauss 3. Montana 
D. John Thomas 4. Shanghai 
E. Martin Dies 5. Idaho 
F. Mackenzie King 6. Texas 
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to establish a “new order” in Eastern 

Asia. She says she intends to win 
Asia for the Asiatics. If she succeeds in 
getting control over China and elim- 
inating all Western influence and inter- 
ests from that area, oterdhant 
to permit certain European powers to 
continue to hold the rich colonies of 
Southeast Asia? Is she likely to take 
advantage of their La eror <a with 
the war in Europe to try to seize their 
holdings in the Far East? Certain moves 
during the past yesr or two seem to 
have been preparing the way for a 
direct attack on the colonies of South- 
east Asia. 

The, occupation of Canton (No. 1 
on map) in October, 1938, was a heavy 
blow to British interests, while the 
seizure of the island of Hainan 
(No. 2 on map) in February. 

1939, not only threatens 
French interests but 
opens the way to 
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a direct attack upon the French colony 
of Indo-China. 
France had been interested in Hainan 
for some time and thought her rights 
by treaties with Japan. This 
d is strategically important because 
it is on a line between Singapore and 
Hongkong and not far from a new 
French naval base. In September, 1937, 
the Japanese bombardment of the island 
began. France and Japan 
to leave it alone if supplies 
coming into China from In 
China were stop sou a France 
agreed. Neverthe 
Japanese occupied the 
island a few months 
later. 
Another 
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blow was struck at both British and 
French interests by the annexation 

of the Spratly Islands (No. 3 

on map) in March, 1939. 

These islands are lit- 

tle more than a 

reef between 

Borneo and 
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Indo-China. They had been ee | 
annexed by France in 1933. F 
protests against the seizure by Japan 
were answered by the claim that France 
had never occupied the islands as re- 
quired by international law. 

Thus Japanese advances to the south 
have met with nothing but diplomatic 
— by the British and French 

eir failure to defend their interests 
more vigorously and the fact that they 
are busy in Europe may encourage 
Japan to take advantage of what hap- 
ew to be a “golden opportunity” for 

er conquest. 

The difficulties of a military campaign 
to gain possession of these colonies by 
force are undoubtedly many. Japan al- 
teady has her hands more than full of 
the war in China. It has cost her far 
more in lives and money than she ex- 

ed. To extend her battle lines even 
arther would mean adding to her pres- 


EXPORTS TO JAPAN 


ent burdens the task of transporting 
troops and supplies and carrying on a 
war at long range. 

Still the advantages, in case of vic- 
tory, would also be many. It would pro- 
vide Japan not only with great natural 
resources but with a ready-made mar- 
ket for her manufactures. Moreover, 
she would be in a far stronger position 
from a political and strategic point of 
view than she is at present, ially 
if the Philippines fell to her ‘ako. She 
could move easily into Eastern Asia, 
and the major sources of supply for 
any kind of opposition in China would 
be cut off. Let's take a closer look at 
these three colonies to see why they 
seem so desirable to a nation hungry 
for land, resources, and markets. 


THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 
Here is a group of islands with a 
land area of 734,000 square miles— 


IMPORTS FROM JAPAN 


























Exports to Japan from French Indo- 
China, (Each coin 3 million a year.) 





Exports to Japan from British Mal- 
aya, Straits Settlement and Borneo. 
(Each coin 10 million a year.) 





Exports to Japan from Dutch East 
Indies. (Each coin 10 million a year.) 





1938 





Imports to French Indo-China from 
Japan. (Each coin 3 million a year.) 





UT OETTT 

OTT) . 
Imports to British Malaya, Straits 
Settlement and Borneo from Japan. 





Imports to Dutch East India from 
Japan. (Each coin 10 million.) 





more than five times the size of 


SSE t0,000,000 pore ; 
60,000,000 population is concen- 
trated on two of the ten islands, Java 
and Madura, leaving considerable ter- 
ritory still undeveloped and ready for 
colonization. 

The Japanese have recently secured 
large concessions in New Guinea,a vast, 
li ted, almost virgin terri- 
tory. ee they have tried » <= 
cotton but thus far apparently 
success, Further attempts of Japan to 
gain a foothold have been resisted. In- 
stead, Dutch, British and American 
interests have been P nage en- 
couraged to develo petroleum re- 
pre. of the island. 

A list of the principal exports indi- 
cates the vali ond smear of the 
resources of the Dutch East Indies— 
oil, rubber, tin, tea, copra, , 
tobacco, palm oil, coffee. Certain 
minerals are to ae Sena non a 
manganese ore and bauxite; 
ties ot these exported are small but 
significan i t. 

During the sn ge of the depres- 
sion Japan found Indies an excel- 
lent customer for her manufactured 
ge. By 1931 she sold more goods to 

e Indies than Holland, the mother- 
country. By 1934 Ja im 
into the island i to pba 
third of the total from all countries. 

Dutch officials were alarmed and took 
steps to remedy the situation. They 
abandoned their usual policy of free 
trade and adopted a large-scale pro- 
gram of economic planning, which in- 
cluded closer cooperation een the 
Indies and Holland. As a result, Japa- 
nese sales to the islands fell off sharply 
while Dutch business increased. 

Throughout the Indies there is con- 
siderable hostility toward the Japanese 
and suspicion about their intentions. 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


Another rich territory is the co 
of tado-Chion, on the slain contioaht 








The chief product is rice which con- 
stituted 65 per cent of its export trade 
in 1931, and still amounted to 36 per 
cent in 1938, in spite of the trend to- 
ward industrialization. In recent years 
corn has also become an important 
crop, as well as rubber, which has risen 
to second place in the list of 
with a of 60,000 tons. 
coffee and tea are raised. Minerals 
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the last ten years 
little from the colony 
even less. The reason 


the territory oh Racanoels Since 
the depression this has been ti 





BRITISH MALAYA 
small in size and 


al "Mal a is 

nomic volitioal Mie of ¢ the wait, 
For one e thing, here is Singapore, one 
of the great por and shipping centers 
of the world. For another, Malaya is 
one of the chief producers of rubber and 
tin. These two products constitute two- 


thirds of Malaya’s exports, and the 
United States is the chief customer for 





g 
into effect their system 
of orefewentiol tarts and quotas. 

However, an important economic de- 
velopment in Malaya since the World 
War is egal sae, up of iron mines by 
Japanese apanese 
tal Pand Chinese labor. J Scie 
sooty @idlagel ina seaamnt ons 
new! developed stee 
viding her with more ore than an cad 
other territory not under vwistar 
control. 

In addition to Malaya, the British 
have other colonies in Southeast Asia 
~ the island of Borneo. These are 
argely undeveloped, but con- 
siderable rubber and ey, in- 
creasing amount of oil. 


DEFENSE MEASURES 


The Western 
making considera 
defend their 
sible attack by 
the coal war in E 
is inevitable that the colonies will 
to dep pile) senill pon ‘dha wk 
resources, 

France and Britain have a a 
policy of cooperative defense in South- 
east Asia. In June, 1939, a conference 
was held at Sin 








made for the joint use of bases and 


facilities, cooperation of their 
unified command. 


DUTCH SHARE JAPANESE SHARE 


pe dag: in case of a 
d the Bri British regard 
Seis ar dhs tothe ue “a matter of 
the greatest concern. both to Britain 
and to the Dominion of Australia.” 


gor another 

gs us to partner in 
the defense program—Australia. Ex- 
tensive were made at a confer- 
ence at Wellington, New Zealand, 
in April, 1939. ee 
to make Australia British arsenal in 
the southwest Pacific, supplying not only 
foodstuffs but also munitions, aircraft, 
and naval bases. 


—: 
In February, 1938, Britain’s great 
naval base at Singapore was formally 
oO with two American warships 
ing part in the ceremonies. This 
base is strategically important and pro- 
vides excellent F aagi ypa for Malaya. 
But without a of capital ships to 
Sale <teceen Britain could 
to a Japanese attack on the 
Dutch Islands A Indo-China. Britain 
Te ee eee 


from the 
the situation if Japan should 


decide to attack. 


Indo-China 

Feverish defense have 
been going on in i The 
colony _is ing its own munitions 
and aircraft It has a well- 


et But it 
still be open to attack by sea. 








DUTCH SHARE JAPANESE SHARE 
Plans for the fortification of Cam Ranh 
Bay have not yet gotten under way and 
French naval forces in the Far East are 
small and out-of-date. 


The Indies 

It would also be exceedingly difficult 
to defend the Netherlands Indies be- 
cause they are scattered over so large an 
area. The Dutch have tried to devise a 
mobile system of defense relying heav- 
ily u a recently expanded air force 
which would worry an invader and in- 
flict serious damage, but they could 
hardly hope for decisive victory. The 
Dutch have fortified the oil ports and 
the oil fields have been mined so that 
they could be destroyed before being 
captured by the enemy. 

On the sea the Dutch maintain a 
small fleet of cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines but no capital ships. 


The United States 

Probably Japan could defeat the pres- 
ent military and naval forces of the 
European powers now anized to 
defend the colonies of Sou t Asia, 


‘unless the United States decided to go 


to their assistance. (See the icle, 
“Dare America Lead in the Far East?” 
page 8.) 


This article is based on a research re- 
Mh ym Policy Association, 

West 40th Street, New York City, en- 
titled The Outlook in Southeast Asia 
by Rupert Emerson, author of Malaysia, 
and Associate Professor of Government 
at Harvard University. 
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Each figure 5% of total imports 
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DEMOCRACY: ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 


_Page 14 SCHOL. ne | 





A Backward Look 


During the first semester, Scholastic 
outlined the ten Essentials of Democracy 
—the rights as well as the duties of citi- 
zens under a democratic government. 


1. Representative Government— 
The majority rules but the minority 
must be heard and protected. 
(Schol., Sept. 18, 1939, page 18-S.) 

2. The General Welfare—Dem- 
ocracy promotes the “general wel- 
fare” while preserving each person’s 
liberty. (Schol., Sept. 25, page 18-S.) 

3. Freedom of Speech, Assembly, 
Petition—“The right to express un- 
popular opinions is the essence of 
American liberty.” (Schol., Oct. 2, 
page 18-S.) 

4. Freedom of the Press—Dem- 
ocracy depends on an informed pub- 
lic opinion, which requires a press 
free from censorship or domination 
by selfish groups. (Schol., Oct. 9, 
page 18-S.) 

5. Freedom of Religion—Every 
citizen shall be free to worship as he 
sees fit. (Schol., Oct. 16, page 16-S.) 

6. Trial by Jury—A free man 
cannot be deprived of life, liberty 
or property except by the lawful 
judgment of his equals. (Schol., Oct. 
23, page 18-S.) 

7. Taxation and Public Funds— 
The people’s elected representatives 
shall control “the purse-strings of 
government.” (Schol., Oct. 30, page 
16-S.) 

8. The Rights of Property—“A man’s 
home is his castle.”” No one shall be de- 
prived of property without “due process 
of law.” (Schol., Nov. 6, page 18-S.) 


These men are taking a civil service ex- 
amination for positions in the Seattle Water 
Department. Those making high grades will 
be placed on the lists for immediate or 
future appointment. 
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9. Public Education—In a democratic 
government “of the people” the people 
must be taught to rule themselves and 
make intelligent choices during elections. 


(Schol., Nov. 13, page 16-S.) 





* THERE YOU SEE SOMETHING 
» WHICH IN THE COURSE OF 
TIME WILL. BECOME A 
GREATER DANGER To THE 
REPUBLIC THAN THE WAR" 
J} 





Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


Although the nation was threatened in 
1861, politicans thought only of jobs. 
Lincoln said he felt like a man letting 
offices in one end of his house while the 
other was burning down. 


10. The Worth of the Individual— 
Democracy teaches that “The state is 
made for man, not man for the state.” 
But each person has duties to perform, 
as well as rights to guard. (Schol., Nov. 
20, page 16-S.) 


Wide World 







Using these ten Essentials as the 
“tools” with which to work, we then be- 
gan discussing the many Problems of 
Democracy faced by the United States 
today. (Schol., Dec. 4, page 18-S.) To 
date we have discussed: 11. Population 
Problems; 12. Savirg Our Soil; 
13. Social Security; 14. Our Un- 
employed Millions; 15. Housing 
America; and 16, Improving Our 
Health. These problems have been 
studied with this question always in 
mind: “How can our problems be 
met and solved without junking any 
of our Essentials of Democracy?” 
And that question ftemains of first 
importance as we continue this 
series. 


won't let a Republican treat 
me.” 


| MAY be sick, doctor, but I 


You probably are saying, “That 
was a silly comment. en & 
person is sick he wants a good doc- 
tor. He doesn’t care whether he is 
a Democrat or a Republican.” Your 
arguments are correct concernin 
the problem of health. But what 
about the problem of running our 
local, state and federal govern- 
ments? Are we careful in selecting 
the employees who safeguard our 
food, protect us from criminals, 
builds roads and public buildings, 
teach school, deliver mail, fight fires, 
and perform a thousand other jobs for 
us each day? 


The Hatch Act keeps federal officials from 
meddling in politics. Congress will be asked 
to extend this Act to state and local em- 
ployees paid in part by federal grants to 
the States. 


Bishop in the St. Louis Star-Times 
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AND CITIZENSHIP 








17. POLITICS OR SERVICE? 





THE 


Govesnment—the mest impertant business im the 
States—requires first elase workers. A nation- 
eivil service based on 


than political “pull” is seriously needed. 


appointment by merit 











For 58 years believers in gov- 
ernment have fought to establish a na- 
tionwide civil service merit system to 
select t employees on the 
pe cma meng, 8 ap . Past ex- 


perience, plus a hi h score in an ex- 
P haatiod: would rmine the em- 
ployee’s merit. Past “loyalty” plus 
election work would not be counted. 


TAXATION Poa PUBLIC FUNDS 
contr ‘the prs purse-strings of ~ igarawned 


and provide needed services with reason- 
able economy.” ( Schol., Oct. 30, page 16-S.) 
This Essential of Democracy is re- 
called at the same time readers are re- 
minded that the careless practice of 
pti pl” sil wastes at 


ull” still wastes at 
Million Tien doh annually. How? 
Your Money or Your Life 


ys $500 for an opera- 
ventana fee bungles the job 
the patient will want to sue for dam- 
ages if he is still alive, There are about 
4,000,000 city, county, state and federal 
employees, whom we pay six billion dol- 
itns theese te, oa deen 
take the citizen’s money, and they ma 
take his life, too, if peg ear 
their business. For instancé, a water 


tank crashed through the roof of a 
Chicago building a years ago. Sey- 
eral were killed. An i 


had examined that tank several weeks 
before the accident and found it “safe.” 
This “i or” was an ex-salesman who 
knew nothing ae this job, but was 


a “loyal party 
+ aa ges Lape 





workers are in the civil service and run 
no risk of losing their jobs if a new 
party comes into power. This six or 
seven to 10 ratio must be improved, but 
in local and state governments there 
even more room for improvement. 


is 
Less than half of the states have a civil 


service m. In Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, Democrats “cleaned house” 

of all Republican jobholders when they 
won in 1934. State business was slowed 


while new workers were trained. 


blicans won in 1938 
they “ gy mame again. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION “Every person 


ust have his 
‘oleate bo shot tal tae ." On dif- 
fusion of education the reste 


(Sehol. Nov. 18, page 16-S.) 

This Essential of Democracy both 
and depends on civil service, 
should train students to — 

upon government service as more than 
“just a@ political job.” 
An Assassin’s Bullet 
A bullet from the revolver of a dis- 
inted job-seeker killed President 
James A. Garfield in 1881. A shocked 
Congress passed‘ the Civil Service Act 
in 1883, establishing a Civil Service 
Commission to select federal employees 
on merit. Earlier, in 1870, Britain’s 
Prime Minister Gladstone swept aside 
the system” and estab- 
Shed seal beam noted for its ability. 
Civil Service has made much slower 
progress in the United States, especially 
in states and cities. 
President Hoover's administration the 
civil service system covered 8 out of 10 

















federal employees—467,000 out of 583,- 
000. During - a worst of the depression 
President Roosevelt appointed 251,000 
new workers outside civil service. 

In the past year, President Rocsevelt 
has signed orders “blanketing-in” to the 
civil service nearly every federal em- 
ployee not exempted by Congress. This 
often happens before an election. It 
protects the jobs of party workers. Re- 
publican President Taft “blanketed- in” 
50,000 at one time. This means that 
they get civil service protection without 
taking regular examinations. The party 
out of power always denounces the 
“blanketing-in” of employees, but it, at 
least, extends the civil service. Congress 
in 1989 also passed a law putting all 
postmasters under civil service. 

Congress took another step in 1939 
to get politics out of government ma- 

by passing the Hatch Act bar- 
ring all federal officials from political 
activities. Only “policy making” officials, 
such as the President, members of his 
Cabinet, and Congress, are exempt. 

Proponents of civil service see danger 
ahead. They say the Civil Service Com- 
mission is desperately in need of funds 
to su ise over 920,000 federal em- 

ees. President Roosevelt’s recent 
= get sneeng reco — this need by 


recommending a small increase for civil 
service. government uP. rters 
are on 


ard to see that = n” 
don’t thi is increase on a false a 
of “economy.” 


This skilled worker in the U. S. Mint was 
selected by a civil service test. He is feed- 
ing metal into @ machine, which cuts out 
blank coins to be stamped with the Jeffer- 


som nickel design. — 




















What-Does It Mean? 
W ords and Phrases in the News 


Treaty Port—A port, or inland city of 
China, wherein foreigners cart do business 
under their own laws. Some of these cities 
have foreign “settlements” or “conces- 
sions * which outside Chinese control. 
For instance, International Settlement 
in Shanghai—sixth — city in the world 
—is run by a Council composed of mem- 
bers representing different nations. Britain 
really controls the Council, while Japan has 
demanded more power since her invasion 
of China in 1937. British, American, Italian 
and Japanese troops and police each protect 
a sector of the International Settlement. 
This is like having British, or Japanese 
troops control part of Manhattan Island in 
New York City, or part of Chicago’s “Loop.” 
(World History, pp. 8-9.) 

Extraterritoriality—John Gunther in 
his book Inside Asia writes: “Efforts have 
made to shorten this awkward word .. . 
some Chinese newspapers even say ‘extral- 
ity.” It means that a foreigner anywhere 
in China is not subject to Chinese law. If 
he commits murder, for example, he is tried 
by a judge of his own nationality, usually 
the local consul. Naturally, the Chinese gov- 
ernment dislikes “extrality.” If Britons, 
Italians or Germans in the United States 
were tried for crimes in their own private 
courts, rather than American courts, we too 
would object. (World History, pp. 8-9.) 

Consul, or Consul General—Oficial 
who represents his nation’s trade and busi- 
ness interests in important foreign cities. 
The French Consul General, for instance, 
rules French Concession of Shanghai, An 
American consul is not subject to his own 


country’s ambassador, but re; 
to the State Department. (W: 
p- 10.) 

“Qpen Door” policy — Announced in 
1900 by American Secretary of State John 
Hay, it means that there should be equal 
opportunity in China for the trade and busi- 
ness of all nations. (World History, pp. 8-9.) 

Nine Power Paet—Nine leading nations, 
including Japan, signed this treaty in 
Washington, in 1921. They pledged them- 
selves to respect China’s territory and inde- 
pendence and to uphold the Open Door 
policy. 

Exclusion Acts (“closed door” policy) 
—Beginning in 1882 with the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Act, Congress put many restrictions 
on immigration. The law of 1924 excludes 
ang as well as Chinese, and East 

ndians from becoming citizens of the 
United States. The Exclusion Act of 1924 
was a “slap in the face” Japan has not for- 
gotten. (World History, pp. 8-9.) 

Contraband—During a war, the right 
of neutral nations to trade, or to refuse to 
trade, with belligerent (warring) nations 
is recognized. But any neutral ship carryin 
war materials—contraband—can be sei 
by belligerent nations. Britain and Germany 
classify as absolute contraband all arms, 
munitions, and similar war supplies, includ- 
ing gold, silver and paper money. Both 
list food and clothing as conditional contra- 
band—to be seized if intended for use by 
the army of a belligerent nation, and not 
by its civilians at home. During a war, how- 
ever, the difference between absolute and 
conditional contraband usually disappears, 
because belligerents always argue that food 
and clothing may be used for the army. 
(March of Events, p. 3.) 


’s Who, 





Social Studies Signposts 





HOUSING 


The U. S. Housing Authority thought that 
our Housing number of last month was fine. 
And they wrote and told us so. If you liked 
it, you will also like to see the February 
number of Survey Graphic. This number 
studies both the homes in which you live 
and the land which provides you a living. 
It should give you some new notions about 
your own — for a home. If you are inter- 
ested in a house simply as a structure, how- 
ever, you can’t read anything better than 
All About Houses, a book by Groff Conklin, 
published by Julian Messner. 


CONTESTS 


Mrs. Roosevelt is donating the cash prizes 
in one of two contests sponsored for National 
Sharecreppers Week. One contest is for the 
best letter to an editor describing share- 
cropper conditions. Send your letters, or a 
copy, by February 25th to the Educators 
Committee, Room 302, 112 East 19th St., 
New York. The other contest is for the best 
review of any of the following books: 

The Revolt of the Sharecroppers by 

Howard Kester. 
Land Without Moses by C. C. Muna 
You Have Seen Their Faces by 
Caldwell and White. 

A Southerner Discovers the South 

by Jonathan Daniels. 


An essay contest is sponsored by the 
League of Nations Association. The por 
include a trip abroad and college scholar- 
ships. The essay should be a study of the 
organization and activities of the League 
of Nations, based on these documents: 

Essential Facts, a handbook of the 

League. 
The Covenant of the League. 
Building the New World Order by 
Esther Caukin Brunauer. 

All of these contests are for high school 
students only. The League contest closes 
April 12th, 


PREVIEW 

In anticipation of our forthcoming Amer- 
icanization number, look up the February 
copy of Fortune, with the red, white, and 
blue cover dressed in gold. You have to 
know what America is to know what Amer- 
icanization means. And this number surely 
tells a great deal about America, in man 
phases of industry and economics as we 
as culture. 


SMALL LOANS 
Louisiaria, Utah, Arizona, California, and 


Oregon are the only exceptions in a solid 


block of states south and west of Missouri 
where a man who borrows small sums of 
money may have to pay interest rates as 
high as 1200%. If you are thinking of bor- 
rowing money, read the newest Public 
Affairs Pamphlet about “Loan § and 
Their Victims” by William Trufant Foster. 


‘SCHOLASTIC 
Dare America Lead? 


(Continued from page 9) 


cease. Unless this rship in a: 

sion is severed, the sym thy falt by 
the American people for China becomes 
a mockery. 

Firm action is imperative for still an- 
other reason. China is a test case for 
the aims of the Anglo-French bloc im 
Europe. The rights of China are no dif- 
ferent from the rights of smaller Euro- 
pean countries. 

Moves by the United States in the 
Far East must therefore be pitched on 
a higher plane than just slapping on an 
embargo, or the mere protection of 
American rights and interests in China. 
It should be coupled with a compre- 
hensive statement of the aims which 
American policy is seeking to accom- 
plish in the Far East. 

Two broad ee will have to 
constitute the bases of any ne 
settlement in that region. On the one 
hand, China must be assured of a real 
opportunity to develop as an independ- 
ent nation. Evacuation of Japanese 
troops from China’s territory would be 
only the first step. It must be accom- 
panied by the surrender of all Western 
infringements on China’s sovereignty: 
withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Shanghai and other Chinese cities, aboli- 
tion of extraterritorial rights (special 
rights for foreigners) , sid coteell of the 
concessions and settlements ruled 
Britain, France and the U. S. to Chinese 
control. 

On the other hand, every effort must 
be made to establish economic securi 
for Japan, and to meet its demand for 
equal treatment. A liberal Japanese- 
American trade pact, and freer access 
for Japan to colonial markets, would be 
necessary elements in” the offer of a 
“new deal” to Japan. 

Declaration of such a platform by 
the United States would put a new face 
on Far Eastern affairs. All the powers 
concerned would have to stand up and 
be counted. Are they for or against? 
The United States would have to be 
prepared to make the most costly con- 
tribution to a settlement of this kind. It 
could not be achieved without a stren- 
uous effort. Yet the stakes are high— 
nothing less than preventing the pow- 
ers involved in the Far Eastern stru 
(including the United States ) 
from being whirled into the maelstrom 
of a world-wide war. Only the United 
States is free enough and strong enou 


_ to make the attempt. Weighed in 


balance of war, 


e costs would’ be 
cheap indeed. - 


Answers to Social Studies Quiz 


L A; Il. 3, 2, 1, 5, 6, 1; IIL. 2C, 4E; 
IV, A2, C4, D5, E6 
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(Editor’s Note: The Copperhead was 
written at the time when the United 
States was contemplating entering into 
the World War. It was timely then as it 
is now because of parallel historical con- 
ditions and sympathies. Schools should 
find ‘the play gives opportunity for 
critical and dramatic discussions about 
the sociological aspects of Civil War and 
World War involvements. 

It is not a difficult play to produce. 
Although there are four acts, and char- 
acters who require the diversity of acting 
and make-up that a span of forty years 
requires, there are only two scenes to be 
set, one exterior and one interior. 

The Copperhead himself should be 
played by a boy who has had a great 
deal of acting experience, but most of 
the other parts lend themselves easily 
to sentiments which are easily enjoyed 
by actors and audiences everywhere. 
The cast calls for 9 men and 6 women.) 


Copyright, 1918, by Augustus Thomas 

Copyright, 1922, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, Inc. in a volume, 
“Longer Plays by Modern Authors.” 
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‘THE COPPERHEAD 


A Play About a Great Sacrifice by an American Patriot 
By Augustus Thomas 


The Glory of His Country, a story by Hon. Frederick Landis.) 
is one of a series of plays suited to the high school theatre, edited 
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Acts 1 and 2 

It is the year 1861, and on the Illinois 
farm of Milton Shanks discussion turns 
to enlistment in the ing armies. 
Mrs. Shanks and the women have 
made uniforms for the men to wear, and 
it seems to all of them that Milton 
should be the man to volunteer to pro- 
tect his women-folk. But Shanks is for 
peace. Therefore Joe, his son, feels 
obliged to uphold the family honor. 

Hanoy: You're only sixteen, Joe. 

Jory: Goin’ on seventeen. I'm in the 
same class at school with Sam Perley 
and Jim Evers and Henry Bates. They're 
goin. I cut wood and swing a scythe 
and lift a bag of oats with any of ‘em. 

Harpy: Well, there'll still be wood to 
cut, Joey, and farm work to do back 
here. : 

Jory: And the uniform fits me—my 
own mother made it. 

Ma: For the army, Joey—not for you. 

Jory: Why, Mother, you put yer 
hands on my face and said: “Don’t ever 
disgrace it, boy.” 

Ma: Yes—like Id say fur the flag. 

' Jory: Don’t go, Captain. If she says 
yes? Say yes, Mother—say yes! 

Ma: Why, Joey, me and Elsie needs 

. I ain't despaired yit of yer 
father goin’. 

Jory: Why—Has he changed his 
mind? Dad? 

Suanxs: I can’t go—I can’t—knowin’ 
everything I do. 

Harpy: (To Ma): Good-by. (Goes 
quickly. Jory throws himself on the 
well in tears. After a pause Ma walks to 
him and puts her hand on his shoulder. 
Jory turns at her touch and buries his 
face in her as he kneels.) 

Jory: All the fellers that air goin’ air 
doin’ it fur their folks at home—de- 
fendin’ them. 


with the cooperation of Samuel French, Inc. 


Ma: Kain’t you say nothin’, Milt 
Shanks? 

Suanxs: I’m fur peace. I've said that 
time and again. Joey's heered me. 

Joey: I ain't fur peace when they're 
shootin’ at the flag! 

SHanxs: But I understand a boy's 
feelin’s, too. When I was sixteen, I'd 
0’ felt jest the way Joey does. 

Ma: Yer urgin’ him to go? 

Suanxs: No, by God, I ain’t urgin’ 
him! He don’t seem ter need it. I only 
say it’s natural, and as long as I live . .. 
I'll remember that my boy . . . I'll re- 
member he was natural and manful. 

ory: Kain’t yer see I got ter do it? 

fa: Yer only sixteen, Joey. 

Jory: I'm strong as twenty an’ a 
blamed sight quicker. 

Ma: Yer might git wounded. 

Jory: I been wounded by a pitch- 
fork—and Perley’s dog bit me. I “heal 
up” quicker’n a feller o° twenty! 

Ma: Some boys will git killed, Joey. I 
kain’t let you go at sixteen. 

Joey: If I hang round till I'm older, 
oa only git fonder of me, an’ if a fel- 
er is gona be killed, what's the differ- 
ence sixteen or twenty? 

Ma: Yer‘see how he’s a-strainin’ ter 
git away, Milt. I ain't sendin’ either of 
yer. .. . But you wont go, Joey, if yer 
father goes, will you? (Watches SHANKS 
anxiously. ) 

Joey: We couldn’t both leave you and 
Elsie, of course. 

Ma: There, Milt. (SHanxs shakes 
head.) 

Joey: God A’mighty, Ma, let me have 
one parent I kin look up to! Quick! 
Please, ‘cause some other feller'll git my 
uniform in a minute. 

Ma: It’s big enough fer yer father. 
You git—and we'll see about who goes 
with the Company. 

Jory: Aha! Bully! (Runs off back of 
house. Ma watches him out of sight. 
Then turns.) 

Ma: I know Captain Hardy will send 
him back, an’ then—then you'll jest hev 
ter take his place, Milt. F 

SHANKS: bless you, Ma. Yer like 
the wonderful women that put the stars 
in the flag, an’ I ain’t worthy ter undo 
the latchets o’ yer shoes—but I kain’t go 
into this army. 

Ma: “The stars in the flag!” I stud 
here by this well with my arms round 
yer neck, Milt, when Joey was only 
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three—holdin’ yer back that time from 
Mexico, and yer talked about “the stars 
in the flag” then. I thought you wuz the 
handsomest thing in the whole State of 
Illinois and I prayed God to make our 
boy hev some of your spirit instead of 
mine when he growed up to be a man. 

SHanks: Sorry I talked about ‘em 
agin—but it’s kind o’ the same subject, 

ter all. 

Ma: We ain’t hed riches, and I’ve hed 
some sickness, but I’ve kind o’ lived on 
my respect and trust in you, Milt. Don’t 
tell me that everything I loved you fur 
is dead in you. 

SHanks: I've loved yer, too, Martha, 

Ma: I think you hev. 

Suanks: An’ I still do. 

Ma: Well, I'm tryin’, Milt. 

Suanks: I still do. Fur time and eter- 
nity—an’ without wantin’ ter harp on the 
same subject—jest as sure as the stars 
air in the flag, you'll look inter my face 
some tine, an’ admit I was right. 

While Joe is with the army, he learns 
that his father has been brought to trial 
for murder, together with some other 
men who have been caught sending 
horses to Kentucky. The governor par- 
dons Shanks for reasons which remain a 
mystery to his friends and neighbors, 
but the boy Joe has exhibited unusual 
heroism and it is generally believed that 
Grant intervened to commute the sen- 
tence. 

Ma (Pause) Yer pardoned? 

Suanks: Yes—by the Governor. 

Ma (Points after ANpREws): He says 
“count 0’ Joey. 

Suanks: Yes. 

Ma: Well—Don’t that mortify you 
completely? 

SHANKs: “Twould if I didn’t believe 
Joey’d understand my side of it—some 
day. 

Ma: Your side was Peace—wasn’t it? 

Suanks: As fur as I could make it— 
yes. 

Ma: Yer empty revolver showed two 

of the shots was by you. 
" SHanxs: I pinted over their heads— 
besides, I know I didn’t hit anybody. 

Ma: You didn’t tell that at yer trial, 
did ye? 

SHANks: What use? And then I 
couldn’t strive to throw all the blame 
onto Lem and the others. 

Ma: Yer doin’ it now, ain’t you? 

Suanks: I reckon I am—come to think 
of it—but—— 

Ma: But what? Ef you've got any- 
thing to say fur yourself—Milt—— 

SHANKs: I’m doin’ it now ’cause I care 
more fur what you think about my bein’ 
a murderer, Martha—than what the law 
court thought—— 

Ma: Id like ter believe ye, Milt. 

Suanks: If ye could—it’d be mighty 
fine. 

Ma: Ye’ve been untruthful so often. 

SHanks: Ter you, Martha? 


Ma: Yes, to me—about nearly every 
trip you made after you turned copper- 
head somethin’ didn’t gee. Where was 
you and Lem Tollard an’ yer crowd tak- 
in’ them stolen horses? 

SHanks: Kentucky. 

Ma: For rebel guerrillas, if the truth’s 
known, wasn’t it? 

SHanks: Confederate cavalry—yes. 

Ma: And when the Sheriff's posse 
headed you oft—you killed two of ’em., 

SHanks: Our crowd—not me. 

Ma: Am I to try an’ make neighbors 
believe that? 

Suanks: No—no ... I ain’t talkin’ fur 
the neighbors—besides, they won't be 
neighbors o’ mine. 

Ma: They won't... 

SHanks: I cahilate ter go East in a 
day or so—an’ git work when the har- 
vestin’ begins—the war's made farm 
hands scarce—folks say. 

Ma: East? (SHanxs nods.) Fur good? 

SuHanks: Well—while the war's on, 
anyway. 

Ma: And after the war? 

SHanks: I hope ter be near you— 
(Pause)—and the children—ef I kin. 

Ma: Have you hed yer supper? 

SHanks: Yes, thank you. . . . What 
dye hear from Joey? 

Ma: Here’s his letters—(Sorts them). 
’Twould do you no good to read these— 

SHanks: Where’s the last one? (Ma 
hands it to him.) 

Just when it looks as if Grant may 
win, news comes of Joe’s death, a death 
which soon kills his mother and leaves 
to Shanks the knowledge that Joe's last 
words were: “Don't let my father see 
me—even in my coffin.” 


Acts 3 and 4 


Forty years pass, Milton Shanks is 
now 78 and his granddaughter Madeline 
is 22. She has been studying at a Nor- 
mal School and hopes to secure a posi- 
tion as teacher in her home town, but 
there is some uncertainty among the 
members of the school board ‘because 
prejudice still exists in the community 
over Shanks’ activities during the Civil 
War. To Philip Manning, however, 
Shanks is a man who needs sympathy 
and protection; for Philip loves Made- 


line. 





Notice: 

The foregoing excerpts are reprinted 
here by special permission of Augustus 
Thomas and Samuel French, Ine. Pro- 
fessionals and amateurs are hereby 
warned that The Copperhead is copy- 
righted and subject to a royalty, and that 
no performance, representation, pro- 
duction, recitation, public reading or 
radio broadcasting may be given except 
by special arrangement with Samuel 
French, 25 West 45 Street, New York 
City, or 811 West 7 Street, Los Angeles, 
Cal., or 480 University Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. 


Mabe.ine: You should hear grandpa. 
He thinks he put you into the legislature. 
Pui: I think ona 


Mapetine: And in his mind and 
heart he’s got you all nominated next 
fall for Congress. 

Pui: Really! 

MaDELINE: Why not? 

Puutire: Oh, I’m in favor of it—but I 
might get a glorious licking and be as- 
signed to go on in very private and 
depressing obscurity here. 

MavELINE: Do you mean the life in 
this place? 

Puuwir: Principally. 

MapeuinE: I don't call it depressing. 
I think it’s beautiful. I love every min- 
ute that I can stay here. 

Pure: You're not a man—with am- 
bition. 

Mapetine: Lincoln was. He lived 
only a few miles over that way. 

PutiP: But Lincoln wanted to go to 
Washington. 

MaveE.inE: I don’t believe he did— 
very much, Grandpa says he didn’t. And 
just a few miles further over that way 
is Whitcomb Riley. “"Long the banks of 
Deer Crick’s good enough for him.” 

Puuuie: I’m not a poet. 

Mabe ine: Grandpa says you are, 

Puitie: Does he? 

MADELINE: Yes, 

Puriip: Does he mean it for a knock 
or a boost? 

Mabe INE: Boost, I hope. 

Puitie: Good . .. I've got a notion to 
tell you something, Madeline King. 

MADELINE: Poetry? 

Puitie (Nods): The first day I saw 
you—after you came back from Boston 
—this same time two years ago—I was 
to make the Decoration Day speech at 
the soldiers’ monument next day and I 
was scared blue—I didn’t have a single 


, idea—but I drifted by here on the other 


side of the road. You were standing 
near the gate—that big lilac bush be- 
hind you. . . . There’d been a shower 
and “the sun had come out with a 
flagon of amber and drenched the whole 
world in ambrosial wine.” 

Mapve.iner Oh, that’s wonderful. 

Puuiip: It seemed a vision. A symbol 
of the beauty that must be eternal—and 
I—had—my-—speech . . . (Smiles — re- 
laxes.) 

MaveLine: We heard you make it. 
That’s when grandpa decided you were 
a poet. You said something about the 
sadness of the flowers fading, but the 
unbearable thing would be if the Spirit 
of Spring itself should pass from the 
world. Then about those young people 
there growing old, but there would al- 
ways be on earth the spirit of youth— 
and from that to the soldiers dying but 
forever the spirit of Liberty—living—and 
so on—didn’t you? 

Puiip: Yes—but all the time I was 
thinking of you and that lilac and the 
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mittee rooms and courts railroad 
trains. Do know, I jumped up to 
Chicago from Springfield last session 
and went to church just to look at you 
singing. 

MaDELINE: When? 

Puiuir: In Feb 


egainst him will bar anddaughter 
from the ie dadee te senk 
why he had been a“ head.” 
Suanxs; Well, us Knights o” the Gold- 
en Circle— 
GILLESPIE 


Suanxs: Golden Circle—we sent help 
to the South—all we could—and we 
pizened cattle, and I went to Richmond 
—V y—twict. Time went on an’ 
Vicks come and one night a fel’: 
mene ar into town hyar and hitched. 

‘d hear from Joe?” sez he. 
“Last ,” I sez. “How was he?” sez 
he, a-foolin’ round tightenin’ up his 
girth. “All ri ” sez I, and he sez: 
Joe's dead.” (To Mave.ine.) I kin see 
yer gramma yet, a cryin’ by the well, 
SS Ser = = see oey'd 

. Bym’ by, I leant over to tech her, 


but she drawed away, a-tremblin’ and | 


a-sayin’: “For Gawd’s sake, Milt Shanks, 
7 unclean!” (To Mrs. MaAnninc.) 
is mother—two or three days she was 
ar grains neniegaat the letters 
’d wrote home, and At the 
church—instead of the trouble I ex- 
neighbors, they was all 
strange-like an’ kind, ’cept when I went 
to look Had the black coffin under the 
w was. Newt Gi i 
‘em Newt, what you said to me. 
Crirespm: I hev told em more’n 
once. ; 
Suanxs: Tell her. She never heered 
it. 


Gutespte: He said: “If you take me 
back, don’t let him se- me. If he on'y 
fought on the other side, I'd o’ been 
proud, even if he’d been the one that 
ee ee. 

! 


MaADELINE: Oh, 
Suanxs: And in the whole United 
States—yes, in the whole worl one 


ter read it. (Takes letter from old flag 


“Ser: Who's crazy—you or I— Milt 
Shanks! Milt Shanks! 


without a sense of guilt, 
but it had to be. I alone knew what 
you did—and, even more, what you en- 
dured. I cannot reward you—man can- 
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Mik Shanks finally came into his own, 
and donned the coat of the Grand Army. 
not 


March 0’ sixty-one? 

Harpy: Very well. You went to look 
at cattle. ° 

Suanxs: That’s what I told you. I 
wuz called to Washington by Lincoln, 
an’ two days later, at night, in his li- 
brary—White House—he walked over 
to’erd a winder, and, without turnin’ 
round, he says: “Milt——” Funny, I re- 
member a tickin’ on the mantel- 

i I sez: “Mr. Pre-ident—” 
Efile, how much do you love yer coun- 
try?” “I cahilate I'd die for i,” I sez. 
“Thousands 0 boys is a-cryin’ to do 
that.” Then he tumed round. “Would 
you give up sumpin more’n life?” “Try 





me,” I sez. The President run his hands 

his hair an’ went on: “It means 
to be odious in the eyes of men and 
women—ter eat yer heart out—alone— 
fur you can’t tell yer wife—ner chile— 
ner friend.” “Go on,” I sez. “The South- 
ern sympathizers are organizing in our 
State—really worse than_the soldiers. I 
want you ter jine them Knights o’ the 
Golden Circle—ter be one of them—their 
leader, if you kin. I need you, Milt. Yer 
country needs you.” Hadn’t been two 
minutes since he was laffin’, but he 
lifted his hands, and it seer ad we wuz 
the only folks in the worid—and that 
clock—funny I remember that. “I'll do 
it,” I sez. He tuk a little flag out o” his 
pocket—like as not this very one—put it 
on the table like I’m puttin’ it. “As Chief 
Magistrate of the nation, I'll muster you 
inter the nation’s service,” he said. He 
laid my hand where the blue is and all 
the stars, and put his hand over mine. 
Only open, of course—and said nothin’ 
—jes’ looked in my eyes—an’ looked— 
Well, I jined ’em. It was terrible, when 
I couldn't tell my boy—when he marched 
off. Sixteen, you know—blue eyes— 
( MADELINE Hs his hand and kisses it. 
The action startles him a little.) 
It ruined the Governor that pardoned 
me out 0’ Joliet, where I was convicted 
to—but I've allers figured he had his 
orders from Washington—same as me— 
an’ couldn’t talk about it. An’ even when 
Vicksburg come, and Joey was dead, 
why, the war wasn’t over. 

Harpy: But, in all these years we've 
despised you, why haven’t you told? 

SHanxs: Told who? Couldn't tell 
Joey or his mother, and, with them 
ee anybody seemed so—so use- 

ss. Only now when it’s separatin’” her 
an’ Philip an’ spoilin’ her election—in 
the school board— 

Harpy: Her election! Why, that 
story’d elect a wooden Indian! (Grtxs- 
pre grabs SHANKs’ coat.) 

RANDALL: What are you doing? 

GutesPre: Take that off. This coat 
don’t belong on me. 

Suanxs: Newt—not yer Grand Army 
coat? 

Gu.espie: Git in it! Here’s the hat. 
Bring him to that meetin’. I’m a damned 
fool, but, I ain’t no skunk! 

Mapeuine: Oh, Grandpa! 

SHanxs (Loving the coat): The 
blue—- 

RANDALL: The hat, Mr. Shanks! 

Swanxs: An’ a cord round it. If they 
was only a lookin’ glass. (Harpy crosses 
to SHanxs—returns the letter. The two 
men join hands in speechless emotion a 
moment. Harpy pats Suanxs’ shoulder 
and moves on. With flag.) All right, 
now, to carry this, ain’t it? 

Puiir: I should say it was! 

Suanxs: It’s wonderful—( Pauses and 
inhales)—to hev friends agin! 

















The Railsplitter’s Reading _ 


Books Weren’t as “Plenty as Wildcats in Those Parts o’ ‘Tndienny” 
but Abe Lincoln Had a Hunger that Made Him a Resolute Book Hunter 


HE farm boys in their evening 
at Jones’s store in Gentryville 
talked about how Abe Lincoln 
was always reading, digging into 
books, stretching out flat on his stom- 
ach in front of the fireplace, studying 
till midnight and past midnight, 
picking a piece of charcoal to write 
on the fire shovel, shaving off what 
he wrote, and then writing more— 
till midnight and past midnight. The 
next thing Abe would be reading 
books between the plow handles, it 
seemed to them, and once trying to 
speak a last word, Dennis Hanks 
said, “There’s suthin’ peculiarsome 
about Abe.” 

He wanted to learn, to know, to 
live, to reach out; he wanted to sat- 
isfy hungers and thirsts he couldn't 
tell about, this big boy of the back- 
woods. And some ‘of what he wanted 
so much, so deep down, seemed to be 
in the books. Maybe in books he 
would find the answers to dark ques- 
tions pushing around in the pools of 
his thoughts and the drifts of his 
mind. He told Dennis and other peo- 
ple, “The things I want to know are 
in books; my best friend is the man 
who'll git me a book I ain’t read.” 
And sometimes friends answered, 

“Well, books ain’t as plenty as wild- 
cats in these parts oO Indianny.” 

This was one thing meant by Den- 
nis when he said there was “suthin’ 
peculiarsome” about Abe. It seemed 
that Abe made the books tell him 
more than they told other people. 
All the other farm boys had gone to 
school and read The Kentucky Pre- 
ceptor, but Abe picked out questions 
from it, such as “Who has the most 
right to complain, the Indian or the 
Negro? ” and Abe would talk about 
it, up one way and down the other, 
while they were in the cornfield pull- 
ing fodder for the winter. When Abe 
vot hold of a storybook and read 
about a boat that came near a mag- 
netic rock, and how the magnets in 
the rock pulled all the nails out of 
the boat so it went to pieces and the 
people in the boat found themselves 
floundering in water, Abe thought it 
was funny and told it to other people. 
After Abe read poetry, especially 
Bobby Burns’ poems, Abe began 


By Carl Sandburg 


Drawn by Ralph B. Fuller for “America Month” 


“My best friend is the man who'll git 
me a book I ain’t read,” said young 
Abe Lincoln before he had read enough 
to realize what was wrong with “git” 
and “ain’t.””, What he did know was his 
thirst for books and the knowledge to 
be gained by reading them. Many of us 
share this thirst; others would know its 
reward better if we knew how to get the 
most out of our reading. Realizing this, 
Scholastic is happy to announce a series 
on Reading, written especially for you 
by experts, which will appear in this de- 
partment during the coming semester. 








writing rhymes himself. When Abe 
sat with a girl, with their bare feet 
in the creek water, and she spoke of 


the moon rising, he explained to her 


it was the earth moving and not the 
moon—the moon only seemed to rise. 

John Hanks, who worked in the 
fields barefooted with Abe, grubbing 
stumps, plowing, mowing, said: 
“When Abe and I came back to the 
house from work, he used to go to 
the cupboard, snatch a piece of corn 
bread, sit down, take a book, cock 
his legs up high as his head, and 
read. Whenever Abe had a chance in 
the field while at work, or at the 
house, he would stop and read.” He 
liked to explain to other people what 
he was getting from books; explain- 
ing an idea to someone else made it 
clearer to him. The habit was grow- 
ing on him of, reading out loud; 
words came more real if picked from 


the silent page of the book and pro- 
nouncec on the tongue; new balances 
and values of words stood out if 
spoken aloud. When writing letters 
for his father or the neighbors, he 
read the words out loud as they got 
written, Before writing a letter he 
asked questions such as: “What do 
you want to say in the letter? How 
do you want to say it? Are you sure 
that’s the best way to say it? Or do 
you think we can fix up a better way 
to say it?” 

As he studied his books his lower 
lip stuck out; Josiah Crawford no- 
ticed it was a habit and joked Abe 
about the “stuck-out lip.” This habit 
too stayed with him. 

He wrote in his Sum Book or arith- 
metic that compound division was 
“when several numbers of Divers 
Denominations are given to be divid- 
ed by 1 common divisor,” and 
worked on the exercise in multiplica- 
tion; “if 1 foot contain 12 inches I 
demand how many there are in 126 
feet.” Thus the schoolboy. 

What he got in the schools didn’t 
satisfy him. He went to three differ- 
ent schools in Indiana, besides two 
in Kentucky—altogether about four 
months of school. He learned his 
A BC, how to spell, read, write. And 
he had been with the other barefoot 
boys in butternut jeans learning 
“manners” under the school teacher, 
Andrew Crawford, who had them 
open a door, walk in, and say, “How- 
dy do?” Yet what he tasted of books 
in school was only a beginning, only 
made him hungry and thirsty, shook 
him with a wanting and a wanting of 
more and more of what was hidden 
between the covers of books. 

He kept on saying, “The things I 
want to know are in books; my best 
friend is the man who'll git me a 
book I ain't read.” He said that to 
Pitcher, the lawyer over at Rockport, 
nearly twenty miles away, one fall 
afternoon, when he walked from Pig- 
eon Creek to Rockport and borrowed 
a book from Pitcher. Then when fod- 
der-pulling time came a few days 
later, he shucked corn from early 
daylight till sundown along with his 
father and Dennis Hanks and John 

(Continued on page 27) . 
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‘The Poet-Biographer Tells how he Re- 
created the Era of the Civil W ar President 


T kind of man was Lin- 
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fingers brushed back a lock of coarse 
white hair from his forehead and for 
a few minutes he said nothing. Then 


he again: 

Ted say that his two salient 
characteristics were his sadness and 
his humor—a sadness born of - 
pathy and understanding, and a 
humor which ran from the Gnest 
threads of irony to the coarseness of 
the livery sta 

“He came from a breed and a re- 


gion where the — of Shake- 
speare still persisted and he knew the 


tyle whi 
feeling, deep thought and his early 
environment. He had the poet's sense 
of rhythm. To give you an example, 
in the last of the 


speech he substituted ‘It is altogether’ 
’ for the less eu- 
is we may in all pro- 


ul 


- By S. J. Woolf 





Drawn by 5. J. Woolf 


CARL SANDBURG 


of deep religious belief, and evidence 
of this is to be found in all his 
speeches and messages. But he did 
not his religion. While he at- 
t church, he usually sat alone 
in the pastor’s room, so that he might 
hear without being seen.” 

While Mr. was talking 
he was also signing some presenta- 
tion copies of his book. He grasped 
his pen tightly in his fingers, like a 
man whose hands were more used to 
spade and shovel than to pen. 

There is a earthy qual- 
ity about him. He carries about with 
him the air of the prairie rather than 
of the library. His conversation is 
salty, his voice a singing drawl. He 
hates poses and long words. Perhaps 
his long concentration on Lincoln 
has accentuated these characteristics. 
Yet even before he became a biog- 
rapher, there was a rough-hewn ral 
ity about his poetry; he hated “con- 
tema) bunk shooters.” 

m he had finished his auto- 


he put his fountain pen into 
yg 8g pepe ag 
continued: 

“The hardest I had was to 
condense all the material, for the 
time in which Lincoln lived is rich 
in expressive evidence. Not was 
loiaianing Milter axt.ber'onen 


pen and pencils were: still the ve 3 
instruments for transcribing wor 
men put more into their letters than 
they do in these days of typewriters. 
The reason is the telephone.” 

Folksongs are among Mr. Sand- 
burg’s sarfiost memories. They were 
being sung in Galesburg, Ill, where 
he was born thirteen years after 
“Abraham Lincoln was shoveled into 
the tombs,” while the Civil War was 
still being fought at the crossroads 
store. It was a section of the country 
rich in Lincoln Jore, and men still 
young who put on their blue uni- 
forms on the Fourth of July often 
spoke of their neighbor w! 9 lay 
buried a scant hundred miles away 
and of the debate he held with “The 
Little Giant” at Knox College. 

These stories made an impression 
upon a sensitive boy, who, although 
he quit school when he was 13, read 
all he could find about Lincoln. 

“But,” he told me, “I never found 
a book that seemed to give me a 
clear picture of him.” 

Sandburg’s first job was on a milk 
wagon. By the time he was 19 he 
had learned how to be a porter in a 
barber shop, a scene shifter, a truck 
handler and a_ dishwasher. 

When the Spanish-American War 
started he enlisted. and was sent to 
Puerto Rico. He is proud of his serv- 
ice in the army and he wears a veter- 
an’s insignia in his buttonhole. What- 
ever else his enlistment did for him, 
it instilled in him a desire for educa- 
tion and when he was discharged 
from the army he entered Lombard 
College in his home town. He worked 
his way through, was graduated at 
24 and, after other various jobs, 
finally landed in a newspaper office. 
A couple of poetry prizes encouraged 
him to publish a book of collected 
verse which met with some success. 

It was not until 1915 that he was 
recognized as a t. That year he 
published “Chicago Poems.” Three 
years later he shared the Pulitzer 


- Prize for a volume called “Corn 


Huskers.” He continued, however, 
his editorial work on The Chicago 
Daily News and during the war went 
to Sweden as corr ndent. 

When Sand an work on 
(Concluded on page 28) 











[POETRY CORNER:)} 


Guest Editor, Luella B. Cook 
Central High School, Minneapolis, Minn, 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


S you very likely know, words have 

A: double use: to make a statement 
and to share feeling. The second 

use is primarily the language of poetry. 
Thus when we read poetry we are in- 
terested not only in what the poet says, 
but in how he feels about what he says; 
and we can tell how he feels by the 
that he writes. Perhaps he feels muc 
the same way about barbers or peddlers 
or lamplighters, or windows or cup- 
boards that we do. If so, we feel a deep 
satisfaction in seeing our own observa- 
tions expressed in just the right way—a 
way that sounds just right; a way that 
gathers up a particular impression in a 
tidy little bundle of words. More often, 
however, we come to lean on the poet's 
senses to remind us of the beauty or the 
meaning in everyday life which we our- 
selves overlooked. ‘ 

To find delight in Walter de la Mare’s 

try you must not expect big thrills 
om a charming succession of little thrills. 
The two handy volumes of his which I 
have recently been re-reading, both en- 
titled Poems, (Volumes I and II) are 
not the kind of books to be read from 
cover to cover in the grip of suspense. 
One doesn’t sit down with a box of bon- 
bons and eat them all up ravenously at 
a sitting. Sweetmeats are to be savored 
leisurely, one or two at a time. These 
two collections of verses have been made 
out of several smaller, slimmer—perhaps 
more appealing—volumes* which belong 
at your bedside (if you are given to 
reading in bed), or on the table beside 
your favorite chair, to be picked up at 
odd times for a moment’s stimulation or 
refreshment. Here you will find the most 
engaging rhymes nudging you to a keen- 
er pleasure in the littie things of life. 

Love of the miniature is part of de la 
Mare’s charm. How does the world look 
to a fly? What are the wee, creeping 
things in the garden doing in the moon- 
light? It is the whispers of life, not its 
shouts and its clamor, to which his ear is 
attuned. 

From his biographers one gathers that 
there have been no big events at all— 
what the newspapers would call “big”— 
in the poet's life. His interviewers re- 
count no dramatic episodes to date in 
his sixty some odd years. Rather they all 
tell of a cheerful fireside on the edge of 
London where, surrounded by books 
and friends, he lives in contentment with 
his family. It has been a good many 


e of Childhood, Peacock Pie, The Listeners, 
Motley. 


years since he retired from business and 
gave himself up to taking his own emo- 
tional pulse each dav as it was lived. Of 
course he has a garden, and he rambles 
along quiet English lanes. You can tell 
both from his poems, without a biog- 
rapher’s comment. 

But it was a good many years before 
Mr. de la Mare achieved that fireside 
and garden and the r ition he 
knows today as one of our loved 
poets. Born in the Kentish village of 
Charleston in 1873, and schooled at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral Choir School, he 
stated work as a bookkeeper and com- 
piler of statistics in the Anglo-American 
Oil Company at the age of seventeen. 
He stayed at this prosaic post for eight- 
een years before he was placed on the 
Civil. List for a pension of, one hundred 
pounds a year—a sum which gave him 
enough financial assurance to Sun him 
more leisure for his writing. 

It is through his poems, not through 
any official record of his life, that you 
must approach de la Mare. Doubtless 
you are already familiar with two of his 

ms which Bev long been classroom 
avorites: “Silver” and “The Listeners.” 
No one who has read these two poems 
can forget the magic wrought by their 
sound. But poets often object to being 
known by just one or two poems—when 
they have written hundreds. The con- 
stant repetition of ular poems b 
school ‘taken be seems to i 
a profanation. I am not, therefore, going 
to repeat for you here those two - 
ticular poems, lovely as they are. Of all 
the poems to be found in the two vol- 
umes just mentioned, I think you would 
like best his verses about boys and girls 
—brief glimpses of Tom, Dick, or Harry 
at a funeral, taking medicine, at the 
barber’s. There isn’t space to tell about 
his lovely pictures of garden, field or 
meadow, or his whimsical tales about 
fairies and gnomes. Since I must choose, 
I shall choose rather to call your atten- 
tion to his rhymes about peddlers and 
lamplighters and chimney sweeps—all 
the so-called “unimportant” people who 
haunt his pages. Such an array of names! 
There’s slim Sophia, and Susan and Tom. 


‘There’s poor Jim Jay, stuck fast in yes- 


terday, and Jack who was tired of books. 

And there’s poor tired Tim who is intro- 

duced to you below with delicate irony: 
Tired Tim 


Poor tired Tim! It’s sad for him. 
He lags the long bright morning through, 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


Ever so tired of nothing to do; 

He moons and mopes the livelong day, 
Nothing to think about, nothing to say; 
Up to bed with candles to creep, 

Too tired to yawn, too tired to sleep; 
Poor tired Tim! It’s sad for him. 


And then there’s Nicholas Nye, who'd 
drowse in the meadow and munch this- 
tles. Nicholas Nye is a donkey “with a 
wonderful gumption under his skin,” 
but even so he's one of the f —a 
large delightful family of ordinary 
Listen to this excerpt from “Nicholas 
Nye”—it’s' just enough of a ait to 
make you want to find read the 
whole forty line poem for yourselves. 


Nicholas Nye 

Nicholas Nye was lean and grey, 

Lame of a leg and old 
More than a score of donkey’s 

He had seen since he Was Sraled: 
He munched the thistles, purple and 

spiked, 

Would sometimes and sigh, 
And turn his head as if he said, 

“Poor Nicholas Nye!” 


One of his own Se 
marize for you best, " magic 
to hho: Sounish tasdnd. seabed 
“Where music sounds, gone is the earth 

I know 
And all her lovely things even lovelier 
grow.” 

You will be interested in this defense 
of Mr. de la Mare’s of his own parti 
kind of . “A poem,” he says “is a 
transfiguration of an emotion. . . . It 
seems to me that our one hope is to get 
away from realism, in the accepted 
sense. . . , To me it is utter nonsense to 
assume that an imaginative piece of 
poetry is lacking in reality. An i 
abet sy sean re but 
far than an unimaginative one.” 


from Poems for Children, Walter 
Bem ed nd Fy 


de ta Mare, 
Company, 
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Program Preview 
Contents for this Issue, Some New 
Features, and a Peek at the Future 


i er 
cdetdaledlg GE taint tk hie petal 
editions for the Social Studies and Eng- 
lish departments. 

You will notice four major depart- 
ments. In all editions, the magazine 
opens with news, the familiar March of 
Events section, Hote om om 
details.and background of the - 
ings of the precedin whi “Witty 
topical di ion, in national and 
foreign affairs. 

In all but the English Edition, pages 
5 to 16 will deal with various spe- 
cialized Social Studies. 

Specialized English material, omitted 
from the Social Studies edition, occu- 
pies pages 17 to 28. 

The rest of the magazine (in all edi- 
tions) is devoted wholly to Guidance. 


Social Studies 
American Problems each week takes 
up a social or economic theme of major 


signi ce growing out of recent news. 
is week our problem is the protection 
of civil liberties. 
S 


/ 
| 





nent contributors in this field will in- 
clude James Truslow Adams, Pulitzer 
prize historian, on “Balance of Powers— 
the Framework of American Govern- 
ment”; and Dr. R. J. Colbert of Wis- 
consin on “When Young People Become 
Citizens—A Program of Training.” 


World History each week with 
a problem of timely importance in the 


The picture above shows the cover il- 
lustration for mext week’s Scholastic, a 
special “Americans All” number. The 
special issues which have proved so pop- 
ular in the past are not to be eliminated 
under the new plan to provide more 
departmentalized material for both Eng- 
lish and Social Studies classes of which 


umbers will contain features 
especially adapted to the needs of both 
and Social Studies classes. 
to be included in 
's “Americans All” number are 
and articles by Louis Adamic, 
Liepmann, an ex- 
from Robert E. Sherwood’s play, 
Lincoln in Illinois, and poetry by 
tee Cullen. The department on 
propaganda analysis will deal with ques- 
tions of racial and religious prejudice. 


HE 
| 
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international arena. The termination of 
our trade treaty with Japan has pre- 
cipitated such a crisis, and T. A. Bisson, 

on the Far East, goes 
into the U, S. situation in 


foremost 
the Orient. 


Other leading experts on world af- 
fairs will include Hubert C. Herring on 
Mexico, and Thomas K. Ford on e 
Future of Dictatorship.” 

World Problems supplements the 
World History article by analyzing the 
imperialistic aims of Japan graphically 
in the manner which Mr. and Mrs. O. 
P. Goslin have made familiar in their 
“Behind the Headlines” series. The 
same technique. will also be applied 
frequently to domestic problems. 

People in the News introduces influ- 
ential and picturesque personalities of 
current history each week. 

Each week in this section there will 
also be quizzes, vocabularf exercises 
(“What Does It Mean?”), on current 
books, magazines and pamphlets (“So- 
cial Studies Signposts”), and other ma- 
terials to advance student interest in 
social studies work. 

English 

Modern Drama is a title that will 
cover, each week, a selection from the 
best dramatic literature of stage, screen, 
and ‘radio. Perhaps by the end of the 
year we may also be able to present 
the script of a television drama. There 
will also be practical advice on high 
school dramatics by Margaret Mayorga. 

Biographical Essay in this issue deals 
with Carl Sandburg’s monumental work 
on Lincoln. Katharine Cornell, H. L. 
Mencken, and Amelia Earhart are a 
few others to be included in this sec- 
tion. 

Modern Poetry will bring pupils se- 
lections from the works of Vachel Lind- 
say, John Masefield,. Robinson Jeffers, 
Countee Cullen, Ogden Nash, Kenneth 
Fearing, T. S. Eliot, and W. H. Auden, 
not to mention Walter De la Mare ‘in 
this issue. 

Practical English is a series of inter- 
views by Miss Gretta Baker that brings 
the use of s h down to earth, to 
demonstrate Se vitally important it 
has become in nearly every line of work 
to make one’s self understood by means 
of the. spoken and written word. (Only 
professional writers are really aware of 
the trickeries of mind and habit which 
interfere with this elemeatary opera- 
tion. } 

Creative Writing continues the stu- 
dent contributions to the Round Table, 
under the wise and benevclent tutelage 
of Miss Charlotte Van de Water. Miss 
Van de Water maintains a personal in- 
t.sest in every pupil who wishes to 
write for this fon sally 

Reading for Improvement. An im- 
portant series of articles on se ay. 5 
mental Reading is planned, under 
general editorship of Miss Carol Hovi- 





ous, of San Benito, Cal., author of Fol- 
lowing Printed Trails, with other read- 
ing experts as contributors, to facilitate 
student skill in comprehension. These 
will be supplemented by special —_ 
tests, as well as the regular quizzes 
vocabulary tests. 

__ Current Literature includes the de- 
lightful recommendations of ae Lam- 
berton Becker, who knows exactly what 
sends a youngster to the library, and a 
weekly survey of the periodical field. 

Reading for Enjoyment, The wer 
short story is chosen to interest pupi 
in sound literature and to encourage 
reading as a recreation. 


Guidance 

Youth and Life presents a weekly 
editorial message, bearing upon ques- 
tions of immediate value to the student. 

Your Personality continues the advice 
of George Lawton with regard to com- 
mon personal problems. Dr. Lawton 
makes available to pupils all the wisdom 
that is to be derived from modern psy- 
chological and sociological knowledge 
of human behavior. 

Your Buying presents, every two 
weeks, useful and practical suggestions 
for consumers, including regular articles 
by Miss Ruth Brindze. 

Your Thinking continues the depart- 
ment of Propaganda Analysis, through 
which pupils may learn methods of 
critical thinking and the rules of logic 
applied to controversial issues. 

Your Manners brings “Boy Dates 
Girl,” the popular adventures of a regu- 
ler gang of high school youngsters who 
are learning how to handle themselves 

in formal situations. 

Your Future analyzes job possibilities 
and advises pupils how their high 
school training can equip them for 
ture employment. 

Your Leisure directs pupils toward 

- the wise enjoyment of movies and radio. 

Your Health suggests how sports and 
good — habits can devia a vig- 
orous y: 

Your Opinions expressed the volun- 
tary contributions of upils who write 
to the editors, on ik subjects as are 
foremost in their minds. 


Assignments 

(The following rec dations are 
made for the courses named at the begin- 
ning of each paragraph.) F 

News Topies. U. S. relations with 
J.pan are holding the center of the 
stage today. Mr. Bisson’s artich, p- 8, 
the Behind the Headlines section, p- 
11, and :he biographies, p. 10, tell a 
great deal about why Japanese news 
is important. Let students make a list 
of the principal milestones in Ameri- 
ca’s relations with the Far East, begin- 
ning with Commodore Perry, 1854. 





14. Let: pupils survey local 
officers to discover how they 
ployees. This is a good time 
to add nepotism, patronage, 
cure to their vocabualry. Let them in- 
quire what is the status of civil service 
in their local government. They may 
ask local political leaders to give their 
opinion of the relative merits of civil 
service eaxminations and the system of 
personal appointments. 

B. The introduction to Problems of 
Democracy this week also offers an op- 
portunity to review the essentials of 
democracy which were discussed in the 
series of last semester. 


* American History. Our civil service 


article suggests reviewing the midnight 
em of _ A , the case 
adison, the declara- 

tion of Andrew Jackson that any man 
of reasonable intelligence was qualified 
to fill a public office, and the beginni 
of the system of civil service in the F 
eral Governme:.t with the Pendleton 
Act (1883). 

World History. Behind the Headlines, 

e 11, tucks into its final 

he significance of Asiatic wide te he 
United States. may inquire what 
are the advantages and disadvantages 
to this country of Japanese dominance 
in the East Indies. We depend upon 
this region for tin and rubber. Would 
Japanese dominance cut us off from 
this source of supply? 

Pupils should also read the back- 
ground article, on page 7, dealing with 
Congressional investigations. This arti- 
cle by Dr. Henry Steele Commager is 
the first of an important series on the 
relation of past events to the: living 
present. It may be discussed with par- 
ticular reference to the contrast between 
the procedure of the Dies Committee 
and the methods of the LaFollette Civil 
Liberties Committee. 

Consumer Education. A. Each pupil 
may state what causes him the most 
difficulty or embarrassment when he 
enters a store, and how he thinks this 
difficulty may be removed. 

B. Advanced pupils may consider 
what the American consumer's attitude 
should be toward Japanese exports. 

C. Pupils eek eas to enact dra- 
matically the incidents described on 
the Consumer page, p. 33. 


Vocational Economics. Our survey of 
hotel work, p. 28, poses these ques- 
tions: What arrangements can the sea- 
sonal worker in a 1 make for unem- 
ployment or old security? Is hotel 
work a desirable to ester? Give 


reasons pro and con. 


Dramatics. When “The Copperhead,” 
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have shown the greatest skill in literary 
composition. Lincoln's reading habits 
undoubtedly improved his writing abil- 
ity. Let each pupil try to rewrite our 
news story about the miners’ conven- 


burg, Lincoln, Roosevelt, or one of the 
other writers in this issue. 

Literature. On page 28, the two para- 
graphs ing “On my travels” state 
concise Mr. Sandburg worked 
on his monumental ries. 9 24 of Lin- 
coln, where he obtained his material, 
and what he thinks a bi should 
be. Can pupils answer these questions? 

Speech. A. Pupils may read aloud 
some of the selections from their read- 
ing, as Lincoln did, to obtain a better 
sense of the meaning. 

B. The De La Mare poems are 
ticularly good for reading shine, en. 
cause of the care with which the 
sound pattern is arranged. Let punils 
compare the sound pattern of “Nich- 
olas Nye” with “Just Dust,” taken from 
one of the Table poems. 

C. Why do hotels desire their em- 
ployees to use conventional forms of 
speech? Pupils who ponder this ques- 
tion siiy he Wheished ta leche’ tp 
some of their own phrases and 
perme vo agpttam Le ir 

Sa Seok 
the President, deliberately employ a 
homely manner of speech on some oc- 
casions. 


Appreciation. A. In this week's film 
review, what do you.think is meant by 
the saying of Ma Joad, “But we're the 
people . . ."etc.? Does this sentence 
Seen. nin SEN Oe 

B. What are some of the “little thrills” 
which Miss Cook promises in Walter 
De La Mare’s poetry? 
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to indicate the import needs 
and soe igre be 
tions. If pupils choose to play the parts 
of different powers, ing sur- 
pluses for needs, may begin to 
understand how arrangements 


As an illustration of this 
pas deo amore 
Japanese silk for American iron creates 
friendly relations. But Japan desires to 
take over our trade with ate Its 

tin 


ips to leave Singa- 

and leave the way open for Japan. 
The British navy, in ellest, says to the 
“You must help me in 
the Atlantic or I will not be able to help 
you in the Pacific.” (Or vice versa.) To 
this <hougs*, the American trader may 
reply, “I can turn to South America for 
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As a preliminary to our study of Lin- 
ois tithe Wak eedhins ear oth to 
review some of the elements that led to 
ion of the Lincolr legend. At 
his death, he was fiercely 
personalities in his own 
icy was to make 

the 
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to ask for peace 
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to crush the South 
seize control of its political of- 
fices and economic resources. They 
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One for the Money, Two for the Show, 
Three to get Ready, Four to GO! 

May we suggest again, as we have in the past, that the manage- 
ment of the subscriptions to Scholastic be made a classroom 
activity, in those schools where individual subscriptions rather than 
school board purchases are the rule. It will be advisable for the 
teachers to supervise the recording of subscriptions and the col- 
lection of funds with some care, but the appointment of monitors 
will give the pupils a sense of participation in the work; it will give 
them some good experience; and it will greatly relieve the teacher. 
The appointment of three monitors to each task will provide a triple 
check on the records and broaden the participation of the pupils. 

Teachers may find it advisable to distribute copies of the second 
issue only to pupils who have made a down payment on their 
subscription. Several teachers report that this method brings in 
the subscriptions with a minimum of lag. 

Where monéy is restricted, it is possible for one set of magazines 
to be shared by several classrooms. This may be done by both 
English and Social Studies groups if the Combined edition is pur- 
chased. For pupils to have the full benefit of the magazine, how- 
ever, every pupil should have his own copy which he may take 
‘home with him, for thorough-reading an~ for scrapbook clippings. 














dreamed of themselves the su- 
preme politi iters of the nation. 
The ee Lincoln, at this point, 
struck many of these men, who wished 
aie wake piety of 
guilt. To salve their consciences, they 
eee pe wt of bm And the 
harder they fought to destroy his poli- 
gies (going so far as to impeach his 
— heir, Andrew Johnson), the 
der they praised the man. His prin- 
cy were remémbered only by Shaoe 
loved him. It is a tribute to the 
soundness of the Lincoln ideals that 
they have outshone and outgrown the 
legend which the glorifiers of Lincoln 
created. We now see Lincoln, in the 
shadows, as Sandburg says, as a com- 
plex and intricate personality. But the 
ideals of Lincoln are understood and 
revered everywhere. He belongs not 
only to America, but to the world. 
Pupils who saw “Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington” may recall the scene at’ 
the Lincoln Memorial where a young 
boy reads the words from the Gettys- 
a Address engraved there on the 
wall. Certain of these passages are also 
engraved in the min tnd hearts of 
all good citizens. To ask English pupils 
to memorize these words may be the 
most fitting tribute to Lincoln’s mem- 
ory. These passages are, incidentally, 
among our most eloquent examples of 
English prose. The inscription under 
our cover design this week is also taken 
from the Lincoln Memorial. 


Guidance 

In this issue, we revive a former de- 
partment, the Social Studies Signposts, 
and introduce a new one, the Radio 
News. With these, and our other guid- 
ance features, including Movies and 
Sports, we hope to we Uy pupils with 
a rounded program for the constructive 
use of their leisure time. It is true that 
man; high school pupils, perhaps the 
majority, are too busy with studies and 
household chores or odd jobs to have 
any leisure time, but for those with a 
moment to spare it may be recommend- 
ed that they make out a Leisure Sched- 
ule based upon the recommendations in 
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BY POPULAR DEMAND 


TWO SERIES OF 


“BOY DATES GIRL” 
By GAY HEAD 


You'll want to test this Scholastic way 
of improving etiquette and behavior in 
the classroom, in the cafeteria, at the 
prom, and at home. It's a popular way: 
Since we initiated “Boy Dates Girl” three 
years ago, we have constantly been 
printing some part of the series at the 
request of our readers and their adult 
advisors. 


THE FIRST SERIES 


is a collection of witty, conversational 
discussions of etiquette and behavior 
problems, written for the high school 
boy and girl with their life situations, 
their viewpoint, and their tastes in mind. 


It appeared first in Scholastic. Teachers 
and parents applauded its visible suc- 
cess—its practical influence on the be- 
havior of students. And—most remark- 
able of all —the students themselves 
asked us to publish “Boy Dates Girl” ev- 
ery week, and to issue it in book form, 
so that they could “always have it on 
hand for big moments.” 


THE SECOND SERIES 


appeared in installment form last year 
in Scholastic. tt tells, in @ continued 
story, about the behavior and etiquette 
adventures of typical high school stu- 
dents, against a real-life background. 


It was popular alike with Romeos and 
Juliets. They, their teachers, and their 
parents wrote us enough fan-mail to 
make another “Boy Dates Girl” book a 
necessity. 


FIRST SERIES: colored cover, 46 pages 
SECONDSERIES: colored cover, 80 pages 
PRICE FOR EACH: 100 or more, 20c 
each; 10 to 100, 
25¢; singly, 35c. 
ORDER A CLASSROOM SUPPLY 
FROM 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


AND WATCH CLASSROOM MAN- 
NERS IMPROVE 





years old. In twenty years any 

magazine must overcome many 
an obstacle and commit many an error. 
Scholastic, in this particular respect, is 
no ex ion. But these experiences 
have had, we believe, a beneficial effect. 
Through years of trial and error and 
through consistent consultation with 
teachers, students, and educational lead- 
ers, Scholastic has evolved a form which 
ideally suits the classroom needs. 

In all its essentials, Scholastic is today 
what it has been consistently in that 
past. But today Scholastic has a clearer 
realization of its function and a firmer 

ained from experience. 

ry e a page arrangement adopted 
with this, the first issue of the new sem- 
ester, shows plainly what that purpose 
is: to coma the Ae t of well- 
rounded, well-integrated human beings 
with the cultivation of genuine sec’ 

interests. In. two of our editions, the 
entire front of the book provides a-thor- 
ough grounding in the modern, up-to- 
date aspects of either Social Studies or 
English. In the Combined edition, pu- 
pils have the benefit of both of these 
special sections. And in the back of 
every edition, in the Guidance section, 
pupils will find a complete array of ma- 
terials for smoothing the rough edges of 
the adolescent personality: guidance in 
working, guidance in enjoyment, guid- 
ance in thinking, and guidance in living. 

In the back of each edition they will 
also find an interesting short story, se- 
lected from the modern fiction which 
appears most likely to endure. 

There is a in connection with 
this short story. In keeping -with our 
usual practice of consulting teachers, we 
asked social studies teachers by a spe- 
cial ballot whether they would be will- 
ing to sacrifice the short story in favor 
of more pages of social studies material. 

About two thirds of them were will- 
ing to drop the short story, but many 
with an evident reluctance. It was ob- 
vious, from their comments, that we 
should have had an overwhelming vote 
in favor of having additional social 
studies material AND the short story in 
the social studies edition. And this judg- 
ment would have conformed with a 
princi which has been tested and 
proved to be the core of successful. class- 
room literature. 

It has always been an axiom of 
Scholastic that we are teaching not just 
social studies, not just English; we are 
teaching boys and girls. And we know 
that a rounded, humanistic reading pro- 
6 is desirable to develop rounded 

an beings. We know further that 
the specialists who follow a rounded 


S%eran is nearly twenty 





program will be far better specialists 
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“Don’t let those experts in Social Studies 
take away the story. I am no expert—just 
a sort of jack-of-all-trades—but what a 
help all my interests are in teaching Social 


Sciences. Everything is grist for my mill.” 
“Stories are a slice of life at some time or 
other, so leave them in. are a 


of the loaf of life that I try to teach 
in Social Studies.” 

“I prefer to teach social studies without 
sacrificing the general cultural aspects of 
current life.” 

“I prefer Scholastic for school work be- 
cause Scholastic is more than a news-mag- 
azine. It is a general all-around high school 


than confine themselves to making check 
marks on a questionnaire. We received 
a response to our questions from over 


70% of the social studies teachers who _ 


take the magazine. That unusually high 

again a interest 
in the contents. We shoul also ite to 
express our gratitude here to the teach- 
ers who answered these questions, con- 
tributing so generously to our i 
chess $e coke pace Peaaees ae 
magazine. 
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The Personnel Manager of a Large Hotel Stresses 
the Importance of Pleasing and Correct Speech 


By Gretta Baker 


TS scerie is a large metropolitan ho- 
tel. Let’s call it Grand Hotel. A gay 
crowd mills about the lobby, laughing, 
talking. An orchestra is heard pins 
background, playing a Strauss tz. 
Bellmven’ in A ach istiaes stand like 
sentine)s at their posts. At his desk the 
assistant manager, immaculate in black 
dinner jacket, chats pleasantly with a 
guest just in from London. New faces, 
pleasant sounds, perpetual motion. 

How would you like to work in Grand 
Hotel? How would you like a job where 
you could rub elbows with people who 
make news—visiting princes, famous 
statesmen, Hollywood celebrities? Be- 
fore you answer, let's take a little trip, 
Let’s go behind the scenes of one of 
the world’s most famous hotels, The 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

Our guide 1s a personable young man, 
recruited from the ranks of bellmen. He 
has been ially trained for his job 
and takes as much pride in his work as 


if he owned the hotel. Later on in this. 


article we'll find out more exactly what 
this training was, and the importance 
good soe played in his getting this 
special job in which he takes such pride. 
We follow him to the elevator. Our first 
stop is the eighteenth floor, We 
aves a “Service” entrance and find 
ourselves in a scene of bustling activity. 
On one side waiters in spotless white 
are setting up tables, arranging linen, 
silver, china in p ion for the 
next order. On the opposite side bus boys 
are returning tables to the kitchen where 
the same business on, in reverse. 
We catch a glimpse of men hard at work 
in the “dish-pan,” wonderful mechani- 
cal devices that wash and rinse each 
piece eee: Close by are polishers 
who keep the silver looking brighter 
than any dollar, Our guide turns to us 
with an explanation. é 
“This is our Room Service Kitchen. 
It is open twenty-four hours a day. If 


you want coffee and rolls or a full-course 


dinner served in room, all do 
is pick up your and call Room 
Service. 


“Most of the kitchens I've seen are 
downstairs. Why is this one on the 
eighteenth floor?” I want to know. 

“Because it’s about midway in the 
building. An order for the Towers would 
get there just as quickly as an order for 
the seventh floor. reason is that 
this kitchen also ‘serves the Starlight 
Roof, the Junior League, and the Cana- 
dian Club on the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth floors.” 


“What happens when an order is re- 
ceived?” I ask. 

“The call is routed to the special 
switchboard you séé here in the kitchen. 
Well, here’s an order coming in now. 
Let’s see what = The operator is 
making note of various Rissa the 

wants, Now she is handing the 
order to the Captain who will assign a 
waiter to fill it. All right, let’s follow the 
waiter down to the food department.” 

Down one flight we go on the heels 
of the waiter and find ourselves in the 
real kitchen. What a tantalizing aroma 
pervades the atmosphere! The waiter 
picks up a tray and starts to make his 
rounds. The food is arranged in depart- 
ments, cafeteria style. The waiter calls 
for consommé here, a salad over there. 
Muffins he gets from a special drawer 
where they are kept warm and moist 
electrically. We want to admire the 
goodies that the pastry chef is turning 
out, but our guide summons us to follow 
the waiter who is ready with the order. 
The hot foods are placed in a metal 
Sterno heater to retain their heat in 
transit. The waiter returns to the eigh- 
teenth floor, picks up one of the light- 
weight tables all ready for use, and dis- 
appears in the direction of the elevators. 
The guest will receive the order within 
a few minutes after calling. 

Our next stop is a two-room suite on 


Pix: 


the sixth floor. Our guide gets the keys 
from the Floor Clerk who serves as re- 
ceptionist on each residential floor. As 
we walk along the corridor, we pass an 
assistant housekeeper. She is inspecting 
chairs that have just been sent up from 
the upholstery shop. We look into sev- 
eral rooms on the way. In one a maid is 
busy making beds, in another a car- 
penter is repairing a door, in a third a 
window cleaner is at work. 

After admiring the luxurious furnish- 
ings in the suite, we take the elevator to 
the third floor. The Grand Ballroom is 
our destination. This huge room, four 
stories high, is a beehive of activity. 
Workmen are setting up scenery on the 
stage, electricians are testing lights, dec- 
orators are arranging palms and ferns, 
bus boys are carrying in tables and 
chairs in preparation for the banquet 
and entertainment scheduled for this 
evening. In the special kitchen adjoin- 
ing the Ballroom we hear the rattle of 
china and silver and know that prepa- 
rations are under way for the big event. 

But our guide leads us to a flight of 
steps and on we go to another depart- 
ment, this time the telephone exchange. 
Every operator is talking, but in such a 
low tone that the room seems almost 

uiet. We marvel at the size of the ex- 
change, and the supervisor tells us it is 
large enough to serve a city of 50,000. 
Sixty-five girls are employed here. 

On the same floor is the main kitchen, 
even larger than the one upstairs. We 
don’t tarry long here, for preparations 
are under way for dinner. This kitchen 
serves all six restaurants on the ground 
floor. 

Then follows a brief inspection of the 
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an assistant manager is greeting guests upon their arrival. 


If hie English is poor, an unfavorable impression of the hotel will be created. 











laundry, the dry cleaning plant, the re- 
pair shops, the air-conditioning units 
and other machinery in the basement, 
and we are back in the lobby where we 
started. The Bell Captain hands me a 
note from Mr. W. I. Hamilton, Personnel 
Director of The Waldorf-Astoria, who 
tells me he will be glad to answer any 
uestions in his ce on the second 
oor. Mr. Hamilton has been associated 
with The Waldorf since 1922, and is 
well-known in hotel circles as a writer 
and lecturer as well as an authority on 
personnel problems. 
“Did you enjoy the tour?” Mr. Ham- 
ilton asks as he ushers me into his office. 
“Very much!” I reply with enthusiasm. 
“I think part of the credit goes to the 
guide. He made everything so interest- 
ing! Tell me, has he been given special 
training for that kind of work?” 
“Yes. The guide you had is a regular 
bellman who attended a special class 
the summer.” 
t was he taught in class?” 
“English, princi . A guide who 
says, ‘This here room’ or mispronounces 
‘suite’ or ‘cuisine’ doesn’t make a good 
impression on visitors. That's why we 
organized a class for guides.” 
ell me more about this class, Mr. 
Hamilton. How often did it meet?” 
“The class met day for a peri 
of seven weeks.” atlas’ vsaees 


durin 


hensive examination in English at the 
first meeting of the class. This test re- 
vealed what the boys didn’t know; from 


“What kinds of errors were found to 
be most common?” 

“Most of the boys had trouble with 
pronouns and verbs. For example, they 
would say, ‘Between you and I’ or ‘It 
was him,’ and they would use ‘seen’ in- 
stead of ‘saw’ or ‘done’ instead of “did’.” 

“Did they get some work in pronun- 
ciation?” 

“Yes, indeed. We made a list of one 
hundred words connected with the hotel 
business that every guide should know. 
The boys also were drilled in enuncia- 
tion and voice uction.” 

“Do you offer special training in other 

jects related to hotel 

“Yes, there is a course in Front Office 
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order to get ahead in hotel 

“Except for a few essions, it 
isn’t necessary in any field, although in 
most cases it's > A large per- 
centage of the Co graduates are 
holding executive jobs in hotels. Here 
at The Waldorf we encourage am- 
bitious, well-qualified employees by 
giving them preference 6ver outsiders 
when vacancies occur. We keep an up- 
to-date file of all employees who desire 
transfer er promotion. If we cant 
place them within a reasonable time, we 
may recommend ther to similar jobs in 


a 


Otto A. Hess phote 


other hotels. You will find that most 
large hotels have a similar policy of 
transfer and promotion for worthy em- 
\ x 

Pi Phis lect statement of Mr. Hamilton's 
raises an important question. Is the 
hotel field overcrowded, or is there room 
at the top for intelligent, ambitious 
workers? ing to Mr. J. O. Dahl, 
who is the editor of several hotel pub- 
lications and the author of many books 
on hotel practice, there are between 
800,000 and 600,000 hotel workers in 
the United States, ing on the 
season. Of this number, 34,710 hold 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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trast poems in conventional form 

with those in free verse. Do you 
think that freedom from the bondage 
of rhyme results in more beauty of 
sound and picture? Or do you think 
that the necessity of rhyme forces ex- 
pression into a brevity which tends to 
define the pictures more clearly and 
to point up the music of the lines? 


| week again, you may con- 


Manhood 
Lost and by midnight winds ungrieved 
Through the heart of night into.sky, 
Gone with October death into the earth, 


Great winds flee frightened through 
high limbs of trees, 

Fragments of song fuse with the night, 

The death-cry of a locomotive whistle 

Haunts midnight with a stark echo of 
the past, 

And the dream goes back to dust, 


Then comes 
The tearless cry, 
The soundless shout, 
The dying laugh, 
And the smashed fist into the wall of our 
father’s house. 
For it is the death of the dream, 
The dead and irrevocable dream of 
childhood. 
Arthur Carlbom, 18 
Austin High School 
Chicago, Illinois 
Miss Walker, Teacher 


Silent, the Snow 


Silent, the snow sifts over the sleepy 
town in the valley, turning its 

tranquil surroundings into a 

white and frosty wonderland. 


The streetlights glow faintly, 
forming soft halos of light 
upon the yet a snow 
lying in the streets. 
Robert L. Cook, 15 
Cheyenre Mountain School 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Margaret Morrow, Teacher 


Realist 
I'm just a child, 
I know that’s true, 
And yet, I feel 
As much as’ you. 
And maybe more— 














Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


You see just dust 
Where I see dreams, 
And with a gust 
Of breath, you blow 
My dreams away, 
And send them far. 
“Just dirt,” you say. 
Geraldine Shavelson, 14 
Spring Valley (N. Y.) High School 


Thomas Sears, Teacher 


To an Unknown Soldier 
You died a soldier’s death. 
For what great purpose, pray? 
For slavery? For Union? 
Why did you die that day? 


You fought and gave your life 
For some great noble cause, 
Was it secession, or 
The anti-slavery laws? 


I found you—what was left 
Of you—and now I ask 
You why you died. Do you 
Reply, “I did my task. 


“What matters it which side 
Claims my loyalty? Who 
Cares now? The war is done.” 
Who cares? I think I do. 


You died for some great cause, 
I want to know which one. 
Why did you give your life? 
Which cause, I ask, which one? 
George Kelley, 16 
Modesto (Cal.) High School 
Gladys Swearingen, Teacher 


Night Sky 

The sky was like a blue lake 

dotted with stepping-stone clouds 

and fragile lilies, 

faint at first, then like buds 

uncurled to full splendor, 

as twilight deepened into night. 
Dorothy Faye Lucas, 15 
Alexandria (La.) High School 
M. L. Morgan, Teacher 


Rain 
This morning the sky was like a forsaken 
woman, 
Flaunting her colors to cover her heart- 
ache, 
Adding rose, and amethyst, and yellow 


Until they engulfed the blue. 
Then she faltered, 








CHOLASTIC invites all high school 

students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub- 
lished in the Round Table. Comment 
and discussion of writing problems will 
be given here. Students may also receive 
eriticism on request by sending a stamp- 
ed return envelope. Contributions may 
be in any literary form, but preference 
is given to essays and sketches not ex- 
ceeding 500 words and verse totaling not 
more than 50 lines. Material submitted 
for this page will also be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards. Address: 
Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York City. 





And donned a black coat, 

And wept. 
Lulu Mae Viehman, 17 
Le Sueur (Minn.) High School 
Mildred Swenson, Teacher 


The Twilight Hour 
Your hands are flying thoughts, how 
soft you play, 
A tender twilight tune is brushed away 
To hidden corners of the room, where 
light 


Listens silently . . . Your face is white. 


We can hear the wind, I know you hear, 

Your lips that hum the song are vague 
with fear, 

The shades flap back, and one uncertain 
star 

Looks in all doubtfully at where we are. 


Soft sound fills the room and crowds the 
heart, 

The night outside is mad to play a part 

And struts her wind and stars and end- 
less gloom, 

But cannot still the song within the 
room... . 

Joan M. Heines, 17 

Carbondale (Pa.) High School 

Mary Krantz, Teacher 


Song of an Old Woman 
This is enough, that crimson leaves 
Hang tenderly about the eaves, 
That rain falls once again upon 
The empty flower beds, the lawn. 


It is enough that now the sky 

Is still and gray, that apples lie 
Below the trees in brown decay, 
That winter now should have her way. 


It is enough, so cries my heart, 

That I am tired; my lonely part 

Of life is growing worn and old, 

I am content to loose my hold. 
Marjorie Major, 16 
Eugene (Ore.) High School 
Juliette C. Gibson, Teacher 
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English and Your Job 
(Concluded from page 24) 
jobs, you ask? They include the vast 


army of “service” workers—the waiters, 
bus boys, cooks, maids, porters, tele- 
phone and elevator operators that we 
met on our trip “behind the scenes.” 
Here there is apparently no shortage 
of jobs. Where these jobs lead will 
depend on you. Many hotel managers 
have started as elevator operators or 
bellmen. But let’s get some first-hand 
information on the job problem from 
Mr. Kenneth A. Lane. As Manager of 
the Personnel Department at the Hotel 
New Yorker, The Belmont Plaza, and 
the New York Municipal Airport res- 
taurants, Mr. Lane receives about three 
thousand applications a year. About 
one-third of these applicants get jobs. 
In other words, the annual “turnover” 
is about one thousand for the three 
operations under his supervision. Many 
x these jobs are vacancies left by 
workers who have moved on to other 
jobs, some are temporary positions re- 
sulting from a rush season, a few are 
newly-created jobs. 

How do you get one of these jobs? 
Mr. Lane has a few tips on job-hunting 
that apply to all hotels. First, find out 
what's open. You can get this informa- 
tion from the Employment Office. If 
you think ag can qualify, apply for 
some specific job. Don’t say, “Tll take 
anything.” Remember the old saying 
about being a “Jack of all trades an 
master of none.” Second, if you write a 
letter, ge a brief, business-like state- 
ment of your education, experience, and 
personal qualifications like age, height, 
weight, etc. Don’t retail your personal 
problems or your troubles. No hotel 
will give you a job because you happen 
to need one. But if you have what the 
hotel needs, that’s a different question. 
Third, if you're asked to fill out an ap- 
plication form, answer all questions 
truthfully. Most hotels will check up 
on you very carefully. If some questions 
seem irrelevant, don’t take the attitude 
that “It’s none of their business.” Every 
question has a purpose, and omissions 
will be scored against you. Fourth, 
don’t misrepresent. Just because your 
neighbor's cousin once stayed at the 
hotel where you're applying, don’t say 
that a friend of the manager sent you. 
Tell the truth. 

Mr. Lane has a ial word of advice 
about good English. In the hotel busi- 
ness employees are dealing with the 
public as representatives of the manage- 
ment. To make a good impression their 
speech must be pleasing and correct. 

I have said very little about women 
in hotel work. It is only fair to point 
out that the opportunities for them are 
limited. Most women in hotels are em- 
ployed as clerks, telephone operators, 








hold important jobs as executive house- 
keepers or restaurant managers. One 
woman, Miss Teresa O’Brien, a Wel- 
lesley graduate, has recently been P 
pointed Assistant Manager of 
Waldorf-Astoria. Miss O’Brien started 
as secretary to the Front Office Man- 
ager when the new Waldorf opened in 
1931 and later became assistant to the 
Assistant Managers, Miss O’Brien’s a) 
pointment may convince other hot 
that women are suited to this kind of 
work. 

Now you are ready to answer that 
question I asked in the beginning. 
How would you like to work in Grand 
Hotel? If you enjoy meeting people, if 
you like Jenty of action, if you don’t 
mind hard work and long hours, there 
may be a place for you in Grand Hotel. 
Try it and see, and here's luck! 











Test Your Vocabulary 


By Gretta Baker 

Here’s another edition of “What Is 
It?” where the object is to find a pair of 
words, pronounced the same but spelled 
differently, for every number. Key is 
on page 28. 

1. (a) what vegetarians avoid (b) 
an assembly. 

2. (a) a piece of meat (b) a stick. 

8. (a) what few people want to 
gain (b) a delay. 

4. (a) the quality of 2 tone (b) 
Charlie McCarthy’s grandma. 

5. (a) a lower vertebra (b) Charlie 
McCarthy's grandpa. 

6. (a) an act of discourtesy (b) a 
juggler’s trick. 

7. (a) a deep dish (b) a tree trunk. 

8. (a) a monarch of ancient Egypt 
(b) a game of cards. 

9. (a) what most lovers are in (b) 
what you find on a calendar. . 

10. (a) a continuous stream (b) an 
ice mass. 

11. (a) what every girl would like 
to be (b) a musical instrument. 

12. (a) a blossom (b) the baker’s 
friend. 

13. (a) a female deer (b) what the 
baker likes to make. 

14. (a) a male deer (b) what you 
lose when you fall in love. 

15. (a) a pretended attack (b) a 
malady of Mid-Victorian heroines. 

16. (a) a gallant soldier of medieval 
times (b) what follows day. 

17. (a) what an angry cat shows 


(b) a part of a sentence containing 
subject and icate. 
18. (a) rule of a sovereign (b) 


what umbrellas are made for. 

19. (a) a claim or privilege (b) a 
ceremony. 

2Q, (a) a tiny bit (b) what doesn’t 
make right. 


Sig eke 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


CHARLES DICKENS. By Gilbert 
Keith Chesterton. 

For a long while I have kept this book 
where I could get at it in a hurry if I 
needed a boost over a hard day or a hard 
time. It has so much that some 
of it comes off on the reader—that is the 


ight way to go about a biography of 
Piiins, whiee: — was me Bg 
even if it was a good demon. As you 
read Chesterton’s account of him, you 
realize that this is a portrait of his spirit 
as well as of his a ance. The man, 
the writer, really was like this, you feel 
sure—and subsequent reading makes 
you even more certain. a 
It is of course not a 

detailed reference work, like Forster’s. 
It belongs rather to the portrait type of 
biography, one that sums up and ana- 
lyzes material found in other bi 

cal works. Chesterton's Dickens is also a 
portrait of one of the Victorian 
a hegularaibesere nth cio 
what I get from it is stimulus to put into 
what I’m doing all my energy, and take 
out of it genuine enjoyment. And of 
course this makes the book itself easy, 


I wish there were a popular edition 


me), the one. called Manalive, 
seems to be out of print here, and all I 
can do is to urge you, if your public 
library has a copy, to take it out and see 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
GUIDE. A Modern Library Giant. 

Though it has no relation to literature, 
its usefulness for getting the most out 
of listenin: ee ee 
I am putting this book among my rec- 
ommendations. It has stories of the 


standard o in the Metropolitan 
ertory, with musical bits int 
so oe that they make a 


but ient history of opera from 
Gluck to the present day. 

I did not actually get grippe in order 
to test this book, but when I did I used 
several days I was forced to spend hori- 
zontally, in taking a chance to look up, 
as a matter of interest, every piece of 
operatic music that came in over my 


radio. The result was surprising. I find 


of an of which you know nothing, 

Som wih nat ba of oon yon talline 

work in this guide and hastily run 

through the story to see what it is about. 

If can 

pick up the leading themes as they are 
in She : 
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The Railsplitter’s 
Reading 
(Continued from page 20) 


Hanks, but after supper he read the 
book till midnight, and at noon he 
hardly knew the taste of his corn 
bread because he had the book in 
front of him. It was a hundred little 
things like these which made Dennis 
Hanks say there was “suthin’ pecu- 
liarsome” about Abe. 

Besides reading the family Bible 
and figuring his way all through the 
old arithmetic they had at home, he 
got hold of Aesop's Fables, Pilgrim's 
Progress, Robinson Crusoe, and 
Weems’s The Life of Francis Marion. 
The book of fables, written or col- 
lected thousands of years ago by the 
Greek slave, known as Aesop, sank 
deep in his mind. As he read through 
the book a second and third time, 
he had a feeling there were fables all 
around him, that everything he 
touched and handled, everything he 
saw and learned had a fable wrapped 
in it somewhere. One fable was about 
a bundle of sticks and a farmer whose 
sons were quarreling and fighting. 

There was a fable in two sentences 
which read, “A coachman, hearing 
one of the wheels of his coach make 
a great noise, and perceiving that it 
was the worst one of the four, asked 
how it came to take such a liberty. 
The wheel answered that from the 
beginning of time, creaking had al- 
ways been the privilege of the weak.” 
And there were shrewd, brief inci- 
dents of foolery such as this: “A 
waggish, idle fellow in a country 
town, desirous of playing a trick on 
the simplicity of his neighbors and 
at the same time putting a little 
money in his pocket at their cost, ad- 
vertised that hé would on a certain 
. day show a wheel carriage that 
should be so contrived as to go with- 
out horses. By silly curiosity the rus- 
tics were taken in, and each succeed- 
ing group who came out from the 
show were ashamed to confess to 
their neighbors that they had seen 
nothing but a wheelbarrow.” 

The style of the Bible, of Aesop’s 
fables, the hearts and minds back of 
those books, were much in_ his 
thoughts. His favorite pages in them 
he read over and over. Behind such 
proverbs as “Muzzle not the ox that 
treadeth out the corn,” and “He that 
tuleth his own spirit is greater than 
(Continued on next page) 





NON FICTION BESTS 


Below you'll find a list of the ten most 
important non-fiction books of 1939, as 
selected by the literary advisory board of 
Current History Magazine. How many of 
these books “of lasting importance” have 
you read? 

- Abraham Lincoln: The War Years, by 
Carl Sandb (Harcourt, Brace); The 
Revolution of Nihilism, by Herman Raus- 
chning (Alliance Book Corp.); Thoreau, 
by Henry Seidel Canby (Houghton); 
America in Midpassage, 2 Charles and 
Mary Beard (Macmillan); The Life of 
Greece, by Will Durant (Simon and 
Schuster); Propaganda for War, by H. C. 
Peterson (Univ. of Oklehoma Press); In- 
side Asia, by John Grnther (Harper); 
Days of Our Years, by P erre Van Paassen 
(Hillman-Curl); Union Now, by Clarence 
Streit (Harper); Wind, Sand and Stars, by 
Antoine de St. Exupery (Reynal & Hitch- 


cock}. 


AMERICA MONTH 
February, 1940, with its illustrious birth- 
days, has been designated by the book 
trade as America Month during which 
emphasis will be on reading about 
the leaders _, i of our country. 
Anyone interested in ing out this 
may obtain the following tools es 
from America Month Headquarters, 
62 West 45th Street, New York City: a 
“Books Build Character” poster (see page 
20) in red, white and blue (20 cents each ); 
The Magic Carpet, a four page newspaper 
(100 for $1.00); Know America, a guide 
through books to the story of America and 
Great Americans (100 for $2.50). 
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TECHNIQUE 

How to Write a Paper from Notes is the 
title of a very helpful 14-page booklet by 
Josephine C. Murray, M.A. (published by 
William H. Sadlier, Inc., 9 Park Place, 
New York). The author, who is a member 
of the faculty at Mercy High School; Chi- 
cago, knows how much high school students 
need such careful and detailed advice and 
has designed her booklet as a means for 
self-help for students who are learning the 
technique of long theme writing. The book- 
lets sell for 10 cents per single copy; 8 cents 
in lots of 100 or more. 


RIVERS OF AMERICA 


Farrar & Rinehart have announced that 
the editorship of the Rivers of America 
series has been assumed by two of our 
favorite authors, Stephen Vincent Benet 
and Carl Carmer. (The series was planned 
and started by Constance Lindsay Skinner 
who died last year.) We have already re- 
printed from most of the books in the 
series, giving you just enough of the folk- 
lore and history of the Kennebec, the Up- 
per Mississippi, the Powder, the Swanee 
and the Hudeon Rivers to make you want 
to know more. Scheduled to appear this 
spring are two more volumes: The Wa- 
bash, by William E. Wilson, and The Ar- 
kansas, by Clyde Brion Davis. 


THACKERAY 

The Cornhill Magazine, founded in Lon- 
don in 1859 by William Makepeace Thack- 
oar author of Vanity Fair, Pendennis, 
and Henry Esmond, has suspended publi- 
cation “until paper gets cheaper and the 


world gets saner.” 





DO YOU 


REMEMBER? 


An English Quiz 


Are you among the skilful readers who 
can make the ene correct choice in each 
of the following? 

1. Milton Shanks is the most admirable 
character in “The Copperhead” because 
he (a) committed Sa to save the Con- 
federacy which he loved, (b) continued 
to love his wife and son though they 
scorned him, (c) was willing to ruin his 
reputation to help his country. 

2. When Dennis Hanks said, “There's 
suthin’ peculiarsome about Abe,” he re- 
ferred to (a) his awkwardness, (b) his 
—— disposition, (c) his interest in 


8. One of Carl Sandburgs best quali- 
fications as a sympathetic biographer of 
Lincoln is the fact that he (a) had little 
schooling, (b) was born in Illinois, (ec) 
has many of Lincoln’s poetic qualities. 

4. Which of the following would Walter 
— Mare be most likely to select as the 
subject of a poem: (a) a superdreadnought, 
(b) a mouse, (c) the Prime Minister of 
England. 

5. Elliot Merrick found the material for 
his story, “The Lone Wolf,” while teach- 
ing school in (a) Finland, (b) Alaska, (c) 


6. Probably Jan McKenzie told his 
brother he had eaten his pork and rice 
because (a) his suffering had affected 
his mind, (b) he was too proud to wish 
to humiliate his brother Ewe outsiders, 
(c) he‘wished to anger his brother further. 

7. A reader of the Poetry Corner and 
the Round Table might justifiably decide 
that our young hopefuls will be most likely 
to succeed if they (a) lead uneventful 
lives, (b) find less conventional themes, 
(c) write verse harder to understand. 

8. According to the personnel — 4 
of the Waldorf-Astoria the future of his 
employees looks brighter when they have 
learned to (a) answer their distinguished 
guests in French or Italian, (b) walk a 
straight line, (c) speak correct English. 

9. May Lamberton. Becker considers 
Charles Dickens (a) the most inspiring 
book Chesterton ever wrote, (b) easy 
reading because it is stimulating, (c) a 
picture of a maniac. 

10. You have read one of the most im- 
portamt non-fiction books of 1939, accord- 
ing to Current History, if you read (a) The 
Hudson, by Carl Carmer, (b) The Grapes 
of Wrath, by John Steinbeck, Inside \Asia, 
by Joha Gunther. 
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“ he that taketh a city,” there was a 
music of simple wi and a mys- 
tery of common everyday life that 
touched deep spots in him, while out 
of the fables of the ancient Greek 
slave he came to see that cats, rats, 
dogs, horses, plows, hammers, fin- 
gers, toes, people, all had fables con- 
nected with their lives, characters, 
places. There was, perhaps, an out- 
side for each thing as it stood alone, 
while inside of it was its fable. 

One book came, titled, “The Life 
of George a with Curious 
Anecdotes, Equally Honorable to 
Himself and Exemplary to His Young 
Countrymen. Embellished with Six 
Steel Engravings, by M. L. Weems, 
formerly Rector of Mt. Vernon Par- 
ish.” It pictured men of passion and 

roud ignorance in the government 
of England driving their country into 
war on the American Colonies. It 

uoted the far-visioned warning of 
Chatham to the British parliament, 
“For God’s sake, then, my lords, let 
the way be instantly opened for rec- 
onciliation, I say instantly; or it will 
be too late forever.” 

The book told of war, as at Sara- 
toga. “Hoarse as a mastiff of true 
British breed, Lord Balcarras was 
heard from rank to rank, loud-ani- 
mating his toops; while on the other 
hand, fierce as a hungry Bengal tiger, 
the impetuous Arnold precipitated 
heroes on the stubborn foe. Shrill and 
terrible from rank to rank, resounds 
the clash of bayonets—frequent and 
sad the groans of the dying. Pairs on 
pairs, Britons and Americans, with 
each his bayonet at his brot.er’s 
breast, fall forward together faint- 
shrieking in death, and mingle their 
smoking - blood.” beir en magn the 
man, stood out, as when he wrote, 
“These things so harassed my heart 
with grief, that I solemnly declared 
to God, if I know myself, I would 
gladly offer myself a sacrifice to the 
butchering enemy, if I could thereby 
insure the. safety of these—my poor 
distressed countrymen.” 

The Weems book reached some 
deep spots in the boy. He asked him- 
self what it meant that men should 
march, fight, bleed, go-cold and hun- 
gry for the sake of what they called 
“freedom.” 

“Few great men are great in every- 
thing,” said the book. And there was 
a cool sap in the passage: “His de- 
light was in that of the manliest sort, 
which, by stringing the limbs and 
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swelling the muscles, promotes 
kindliest flow of blood and spirits. At 
jumping with a lon or hea 

ary pri: men eit 
had an equal.” 

Such book talk was a comfort 
against the same thing over again, 
pee plowing, summer weeds, fall 
fodder-pulling, each coming every 
year, with the same tired feeling at 
the end of the day, so many days 
alone in the woods or the fields or 
else the same people to teach him. 
Yet there ran through his head the 
stories and sayings of other 
the stories an a of rll ny 
learning his eyes had caught from 
books; they were a comfort; they 
were good to have because they were 
good 2 themselves; and were 
still better to have because they broke 
the chill of the lonesome feeling. 

He was thankful to. the writer of 
prow Fables because that writer 
stood by him and walked with him, 
an invisible companion, when he 
pulled fodder or chopped wood. 
Books lighted lamps in the dark room 
of his gloomy hours. . . . Well—he 
would live on; maybe the time would 
come when he would be free from 
work for a few weeks, or a few 
months, with books, and then he 
would read . . . God, then he would 
read. . .. Then he would go and get 
at the proud secrets of his books. 


Reprinted from Abraham Lincoln: The 
Prairie Years, by Carl Sandburg. Copy- 


* right, 1926, by Harcourt, Brace and 
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Key to “Test Your Vocabulary” 
(a) meat (b) meet 
(a) steak (b) stake 
(a) weight (b) wait 
(b) timber 
(b) lumber 
(b) sleight 
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(Concluded from page 21) 
the first two volumes of Lincoln's 
his connection with the paper and 
made his living, like the minstrels 
of old, by traveling through the coun- 
try and singing folksongs to the ac- 
companiment of his guitar. 

“On my travels,” he said, “I 
people whe, i ey 
Lincoln, knew others who had. 
them I heard stories. I m 
who were friends or 
some of the other actors of 
I began collecting books on Lincoln 
and I haunted libraries and 
collections, searching for source 
material. I sort of planned my sing- 
ing tour so that it would take me 

I knew material was. 


“A biography must be a picture 


of the times as well as of the 

had to 
the 
part. 


and for this reason I 
into the lives of all 

women who played a 
make them do and say what 

and said in life; this I 

by making use of the eyes and ears, 
the mind and spirit of themselves or 
others of their own time. 
“Before I started ‘The 
Years’ I had put in two 

on research. I k 

Lincoln books, went 

had the I needed 

after I had filled a w 

them I sent the ove: 


men 
I had 
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for the last: “What would be 
coln’s philosophy of action at this 
time?” 
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THE LONE WOLF 


A Story of One Man’s Fight With the Frozen North 


old chips, one of his brother's 
worn-out boots, and a broken ax 
helve were emerging from a snow- 
bank. It was lonely, somehow, seeing 
so many signs of man and no man. 
A warm south wind, sweet as a caress, 
came down the valley of the great 
river, stirring the spruces round’ the 
clearing, ing him feel lonelier. 
It was Labrador springtime when 
the iron-white cold ksi. colored 
warmth, But Jan McKenzie only spat. 
He was still a hundred and fifty miles 
from home, and here was the river 
open, no ice shelf by the shore, 
nothing but the b current 
splotched with floating ice . 
From his furring grounds far up the 
river, he had walked this far, ee 
‘- by jarring step. He could wa 
he dropped, but now there was 
nothing to walk on. 
an’s left arm, bound with rags and 
splints of spruce, hung in a dirty 
sling made of canvas flour bag. The 
break, just below the elbow, was 
badly inflarsed. Twice he had tried 


to set it straight, but he kept fainting 


[’ front of the cabin old bones, 


By Elliott Merrick 


and had had to give it up. It was set 
crooked he knew, because he could 
feel the bone ends grate. 

Now Jan was paying for his lone- 
wolfishness. There was nobody else 
in all the four-hundred-mile length 
of Caribou River.’ The other trappers, 
whose cabins emphasized the river's 
solitude at thirty- or forty-mile in- 
tervals, were gone home. Only Jan 
had remained way up at his trapping 
grounds, as he always did, for the 
spring muskrat hunting. Other men 
said, “The devil with spring musk- 
rats. Five months in the woods is 
long enough.” And onto their tobog- 
gans they lashed their winter’s haul 
of fur and what little grub thay had 
left, and traveled down the frozen 
river, hallooing at each lonely cabin, 
“Come on, b’y, bound fer home,” till 
there were six or eight of them travel- 
ing together, taking turns at break- 
ing trail, and swopping yarns at 
night. They were weary and couldn't 
be bothered hauling home the canoes 
that had carried their supplies up- 
river in the fall. Next autumn was a 
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Titustration by H. M. Stoops, courtesy of Scribner's 


long way off, and they'd build or buy 
a new one when that time came. 

So if Jan was late and the breakup 
early, there was no lack of canoes by 
those deserted cabins. But how could 
he paddle with a broken arm? 

He'd paddle somehow. Cautiously 
he got up, cradling his bad arm in 
his good, and went to look at Sam- 
son's canoes. There were three of 
them, all pretty old. He decided upon 
the smallest. Into it he tossed a coil 
of quarter-inch Manila tracking line 
that looked rather worn, but it might 
come in handy in the rapids. Samson 
couldn’t kick about this. He'd be 

lad to have one of his canoes 
Frought down. He'd probably say, 
“Why didn’t you tow the other two?” 

Years ago they'd had a row, broth- 
er Samson claiming that a bag of 
flour was missing from his cabin one 
season after Jan passed by and every- 
body else was home from the river. 
There had been no definite accusa- 
tion, but Jan considered the mere 
implication an insult. Since then, on 
the long hard journeys to and from 
his hunting grounds, Jan never slept 
in anybody's cabin but his own. No 
matter how late at night or bow 
stormy and cold, he pitched his tent, 
chopped his wood, and depended 


Note: In Secial Studies Edition pages 17—-28 (English Section) are omitted. 
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upon himself solely. On nights 
F pana forty ca he oe 
known to set up his tent and stove 
beside a cabin, bank the 
canvas walls with snow and 


if 


precious flour bag, Jan did not speak 
to him when they passed on the path 
at the village. 

Daylight came again, and Jan was 
ready. There wasn't anything to put 
to rights in the cabin because he 
hadnt used anything of Samson’s, 
not even the water bucket or the 
stove poker. In the corner back of ‘he 
tin stove there was more dry kindling 
than there'd been before, though it 
had taken an hour to split it. Jan’s 
grub was running short, but he was- 
n't taking any of Samson’s, not if he 
starved for it. He hadn't even looked 
into the bags and grub boxes. 

He ked his gear aboard and 
dhovadae through the tinkling thin 
ice of the cove. White mist, chilling 
and weird, rose from the black water. 
Hig heart beat, his arm throbbed. 
Funny how handy two hands were, 
and you didn’t know till you had 
only one. Dressing yourself, building 
fires, chopping wood, cooking, mix- 
ing dough, tying knots, hauling a 
sled, and now paddling—everything 
was new and difficult with only one 
arm. 

Though every movement hurt his 
bad arm, he kept on experimentin 
with ways of paddling one-arm 
He tend: up and sculled, he tried to 
row; neither was any good. At last 
he tied the paddle top to his upper 
arm with a bandanna and dipped 
along so, the paddle a rigid extension 
of his arm. The struggle to tie that 
one agonizing square knot left him 
cold with sweat and weak with pain. 
But he saw this was his best bet for 
the rapids. Kneeling in the bottom, 
he could paddle on either side and 
guide her somewhat. 

By noon he was above Clifty ‘Is- 
land, where, pinched between rock 
walls, the river rose in a great roar- 
ing surge. He walked along the cliffs 
and looked down. From island and 
rock wall the flying water leapt out 
in two curls of an foam to meet 
at the point of a V; and streaking out 
from that pointed V was a mad, 
white, boiling roadway Pagar forty 
feet wide, raised by the enormous 
pressure a yard above the surround- 
ing level. If a fellow could hit that 
V right nose-cn, now— 
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ELLIOTT MERRICK 


One of the most popular stories we 
published last year was Elliott Merrick’s 
“Without Words”—a tale of Jan Me- 
Kenzie, a half Scotch half Eskimo fur 
trapper in Labrador. Here we give you 
Jan again, im a story taken from Mr. 
Merrick’s latest novel Frost and Fire 


teok many a trek with the fur trappers 
i he 


dor winter—and liked it. Out of these 
experiences and his dislike for city life, 
have come his books—True North, Ever 


The Wind Blows, and Frost and Fire. 
Labrador he married an Australian nurse 
as enthusiastic about the country as he is. 
They and their small son now live in an 
old farmhouse on the Vermont shore of 
Lake Champlain. 


Fr 





While Jan watched, fascinated by 
the timeless, unwavering power of 
the white jet Rpeating from its funnel- 
mouth of rock, two ice pans con- 
verged from either wall, met at the 
apex, and crashed to pieces with a 
report like an explosion. He fingered 
his whiskers, t was something 
else to think about. 

He walked rapidly back to the 


canoe, wedged the paddle. top tight 
under the oto Te bindi “ ba 
shoved off before he have 
time to think about it. Drifting faster 
down the narrowing chasm, he shook 
his paddle in the air and shouted 
out, “Flipper, here we go.” He stood 
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about on the floating ice, 
drenched to the skin, wringing water 
from his mitten with his teeth, the 
like some curious, mi limb. 
That night he got to Hiram Meish- 
er's cabin at Sidling Banks, beside a 
 isdaie thee achée 

not help wishing 
were there with a candle 
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fire going. Hi would have cooked for 
him and wood and 
him home, jolly, -go-lucky, glad 
of the chance to help, singing in 
evening by the firelight to cheer him 
up 

Jan McKenzie, lone wolf, who 
pane ry ivy engen. Hwan ey wa 
fought his way u rapids 
regard wat alone, who 
traveled farther and faster than any- 
body else and had no time for sing- 
ing and yarns, felt lost and helpless 
for the first time in his weather- 
beaten career, “ 

Well, Jan McKenzie would manage 
for himself, same as he always had, 
Heli a fis tn, the hesne-anade stand 
and put on the teakettle. But he was 
mighty of the dry wood in the 
corner, and he didn’t chop any more 
to 
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was snowing, a wet, miserable, 
Srcay ds lad te haded mae 
the day a dreary, age-long bleakness, 
A figure shea in white, in @ 
(Continued on page 40) 
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“SCHOLASTIC’S - 


hill GUIDANCE SECTION 








Gentle (and Not so Gentle) Reader: 


An Editorial Foreword 


HIS is our editorial page. We're proud that 
our weekly editorial, which used to appear in 


the front of each issue, has been one of our most - 


popular features for many years. In a recent poll 
of several thousand readers, 59% said they 
always read our editorials, an additional 35% 
read them frequently, and only 6% didn’t read 
them at all. Many students have called them “a 
weekly inspiration,” and “a guide to our lives.” 
We wish to assure you that the transfer of the 
editorials to this new position will not change 
their subject matter or their purpose. On this 
page, we'll continue to talk about you, your prob- 
lems, and your ambitions; we'll go on discussing 
the events that take place outside the classroom 
and their possible effect upon your life. 
Because this is the first issue of the\pew semes- 
ter, when thousands of new readers will be open- 
ing our magazine for the first time, we've decided 
to use our editorial page this week to tell you 
how we have tried to make the entire contents of 
Scholastic a guide to your life in today’s world. 
In “The March of Events” we report signi- 
ficant happenings at home and abroad. In suc- 
ceeding pages we interpret these events, show- 
ing how past occurrences have led to present 
conditions and what may happen in the future 
because certain things are taking place today. 
You discuss these same subjects in your history, 
civics, and problems of democracy classes. So, 
while Scholastic is keeping your textbook up-to- 


’ date in a world that changes daily, it is also 


guiding you toward more intelligent citizenship 
in your community, our country, and the world, 

But political, economic, and social movements 
are not the only content of our civilization. Any 
intelligent guide must help you to be happier, 
more interesting, and more successful by show- 


ing you today’s culture, especially as it is re- 


flected in our literature and other arts. It must 
help you to express yourself more clearly and 
correctly in speech and writing. It must increase 
your ability to read rapidly and to extract full 
understanding and enjoyment from the printed 
page. Scholastic helps you in these important 
areas of experience—and supplements your work 
in your English classes. 

And finally, Scholastic has taken upon itself 
the task of guiding you in your personal experi- 
ence. It’s a rare high school which can provide 
enough teachers and ample classroom time to 
help students with their manners, their behavior 
on “dates,” their wise use of leisure, their efforts 
to find a job and to decide what sort of work 
suits them best, their attempts to think clearly 
in a propaganda-ridden world. You'll find the 
answers in Scholastic’s “Guidance Section,” pub- 
lished in all editions. 

We'd like our new readers to note that Schol- 
astic’s sub-title is “The American High School 
Weekly,” and that Scholastic is the only all-round 
magazine published expressly and exclusively for 
high school students. 

We hope you'll be among our subscribers this 
year, and will cooperate with your teacher in 
classroom use of the magazine. You'll make 
the subscribing process much easier if you tell 
her today that you'd like to have your copy of 
Scholastic every week and will bring in your sub- 
scription money without an everlasting series of 
reminders. 

We'll wager that, before many weeks have 
passed, you'll consider Scholastic your best buy 
of the year—a new way of enriching your life and 
developing your personality. Even if you did 
have to forego a couple of movies or sodas in ex- 
change for this guide to life, we'll guarantee you a 
rich reward, including plenty of fun. 
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Results of the Prize Contest 


“WF high school students could de- 
if scribe, frankly and without fear of 
censor, the sort of behavior they 
expect of each other and of themselves, 
what ten commandments would they set 
down for their generation to follow?” 
That was the question posed to the read- 
ers of Scholastic when the new “Prob- 
lems in Living” contest was announced 
in our issue of December 11. High 
school students in all partsof the country 
looked at their classmates and looked 
into an honest mirror, and then sat down 
to. compile their list of Ten Command- 
ments which would serve as guides for 
behavior in the particular situations that 
arise in school, on dates, at the prom, at 
the game, and around the family dinner 
table. . 

If they follow the rules which they 
have made for themselves, we think the 
world will be a pleasant place. Dr. 
George Lawton, who chose the ten 
winners, analyzed the hundreds of re- 
oe and made a composite list of those 

en Behavior Commandments which 
were mentioned by the greatest number 
of students. Courtesy and thoughtfulness 
were the most popular of the virtues: 
students mentioned these two items 
twice as many times as they mentioned 
any of the others. 

We are also publishing the three 
prize-winning lists, and several -other 


outstanding sets of Ten Good Behavior~ 


Commandments submitted to the con- 
test. The three winners will receive 
Wearever De Luxe pen and pencil sets. 


COMPOSITE LIST 
(Items arranged in order of descending 
frequency ) 

1. Be polite and courteous, 

2. Be thoughtful of others, 

8. Be a good sport. 

4. Don’t be boisterous or conspicuous, 
5. Be neat and clean. 


6. Respect your superiors. 
7. Be cheerful and friendly. 


8. Always be yourself (ie. be genuine). 


9. Don’t show off. 

10. Dress suitably to the occasion, 
11. Don’t criticize people. 

12. Live up to the moral code. 

13. Do all things the best you can. 


14. Be careful of your language (ie, 


slang, profanity, etc.). 
15. Be truthful. 


First Prize 
_Alphine Anderson 
West High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


1. Have reverence and ot things 
& Learn to take suffering philosophically, 


PROBLEMS of LIVING 


Ten Commandments for High Scheol Students 


remembering that no one really lives 
ee ein while 
8. Keep your voice e a deep 


you are 
anything. 
4. Be sincere. 


5. R ize your faults and try to cor- 
rect them. 


6. Ask for and pos ag 4 with 
eagerness and itude. 

T. Look for tak eieecs cal geal Wille 
from remembering “the bad 
wer good and the good are half 

8. Sing often. “It’s good for the soul.” 

9.Keep your promises or don’t make 
them. 


10. When you do a thing, do it because 
you want, but if you are forced to do 
it, try to like it and you probably will. 

11. If you are self-conscious or egotisti 
it is because you think of yourself too 
much, therefore, get interested in other 


12. Have your own code of morals and 
your own law of life and, if you listen 
to your conscience at all, they'll be all 
right, and serve you in every crisis. 


Second Prize 
Emilie Lummus 


Westbury (New York) High School 


a gps se aaa Stand up. Stand 


2. Don’t talk so much. But don't be a 
sourpuss either. 

3. Don't be a giggler. 

i well. 

needn't be a gossip. 

t 

ou don’t have to be a teacher's pet, 

t don’t pick fights with her. " 

little less lipstick. You have plenty 

time. 

9. When someone speaks to you give an 
answer that makes sense. 

40. Don’t put on airs. You'll get gov of 
attention but not exactly the kind you 
want. 


1) 
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Third Prize 
Jack Calnon 


Madrid Central School, Madrid, N.Y. 


1. Remember: keep holy Monday through 
Friday. 

2. Thou shall ‘park’ thy gum before nine 
o'clock. 

8. Honor thy teachers and thy principal. 

4. If thou art a gentleman—or a lady— 
act as such. 

5. Thou shall leave thy neighbor’s lunch 
alone, lest he go Sendiey. 


dle” roll. 
9. Thou shall not covet thy neighbor's 


10. Thou. shall not covet thy neighbor’s- 
son—or daughter. 


Honorable Mentions 


Morianae High School, 


Marianna, Florida 
1. Don’t to tell. parents how to 
seattioe sieenpie Aalders onl 
you, didn’t they? z 
2. Boys, please see to it that date 
git bamno it the Une set bateshand. 1 
8. Don’t use the classroom or cafeteria, as” 


a powder room. 

4. Don’t always be ing yourself on 
the back. ve 

5. Don’t criticize other just be- 
cause you think it cute. It - 
doesn't. 


6. Boys, when you go out with a girl, 


vice-versa. : 

7. off-color at home, or 
san neddereaaek 

8. Don’t ‘hog’ the conversation. 

9. Don’t keep in or drawing at- 
tention to in any way, when 
someone is 


10. Don’t chew gum in chusch, andi such 


places if you.can’t chew it 
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East Qed had to. do 

Kot Sereet, New York City. you Cael y for it, and walk awa 
A Burning Issue It was so any six-year-old could 

Dear Forum: do. ‘ 

Our Social Science teacher told us a few ee * It is simple. But 
days ago that in a school in not everybody. There are some 
all copies of Scholastic’s war number who can make buying even ice 
(Nov. 6, 1989) were burned because they cream a trial. We'd like you to meet 
were thought to contain propaganda. Iam 4 few. See if you. recognize them 
writing you to uphold your my 
propaganda in the and 
this was the 
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a perfect to 
te S80 dake Thenebere 
title be changed to “Girl Da 
keeping with the year 
Dora K. 
Metal Twp. 
Fannettsburg, Pa. 

(We think Dora has here. Only #88 ing list. She'll never have to 
difficulty: We cringe to think of the confu- verbend dens teva conke Woke ecto 
sion that might break in the publishing the things she needs on paper. And 
ps phat Fe yee ge ee when she can’t make up her mind, she 
around and putting last words first. ‘d tee ot ee Piet Os ink, 
be, for instance, “Ale and Cakes,” “Mrs. t do you ?” If Vinny would 
and Mr.,” and Pride,” “The only make mind in advance, 
Canary and Cat,” “Peace and pepo Tt eoe vd j to 
War.” It’s likely to run over into the world te te mony -oppy 
of conversation, too, so that the 


Common Sense in Buying 





i Se em ae . : 
1 pr a : eiti 


Ole has to return the piece he buys. 
“It won't fit,” he says. Ole ought to buy 
a tape measure and also learn something 
about the sizes in which clothes are 
made and how they are labelled. It 
would save him a lot of trouble. 


Bissy Bashful swallows her tongue 
every time she steps up to a counter. 
She knows what she wants, but she is 
ashamed to say what price she wants 
to pay. She lets the clerk show her ex- 
pensive things until both of them are 
tired, Then she spends more than she 
can afford. Bissy ought to say at the 
outset, “This is what I have to spend. 
What is the best I can do at that price?” 
She need not feel ashamed to tell the 
clerk, because the clerk does not have 
much money either. Instead, she will 
make the clerk more willing to help 
her. 


Abdul Suspicious walks into the store 
with the air of a man about to draw a 
gun. He shakes his head at 9 me 

clerk shows him, but he t 
know why. In fact, most of the thin 
look good to him. He can’t hel shake. 
ing his head, because he doesn’t trust 
the store. He doesn’t trust the clerk. 
He doesn’t trust his own judgment. If 
Abdul would only make friends with 
the clerk and give him his confidence, 
Abdul would have an easier time. 
Abdul should realize that the store 
wants to make friends. A store cannot 
stay in business if its customers are 
cheated. If Abdul really has his doubts 
about what he is buying, and explains 
those doubts, he can usually depend 
—_ the store-keeper to be honest with 

im. 


Do you see what these four people 
have in common? They haven't learned 
the simple elements of shopping. Wise 
buyers know that shopping is not a lark 
or a picnic. Wise buyers know what 
they want including color, size and 
other details, where to get it, how much 
to pay, and how much they can afford 
to poy. They do not believe that the 
store-keeper is Santa Claus, nor do they 

him to be; nor do they assume 
that the clerk is a crook. Because wise 
buyers know how to shop in a business- 
like way, they can give most of their 
attention “to getting their money's 


~ worth 


Learning to buy wisely is called con- 
sumer education, but what it really 
amounts to is using your head when 
you spend your money. Every two 
weeks you will find other articles on this 
page about Common Sense in Buying 
and Getting Your Money's Worth. We 
think they will help you to become a 





























































Tess saw the sign on the Bijou 
marquee as ahs gt turned the 
corner but, at first sight, it was all 
run together: BABES IN ARMS TOO 
BUSY TO WORK SCREENO ‘TO- 
NIGHT! Tommy blinked and looked 
again. Oh! The double feature bill was 
Babes in Arms and Too Busy to Work, 
and this was Thursday night. Screeno 
night. 

Sally must have seen the sign, too, 
because she asked Tommy, “Screeno? 
Is that the same as Banko?” 

“Yes, you know . . . like Bingo. . . 
cards with numbers . . . and you punch,” 
was Tommy’s abbreviated explanation. 

“Oh-b-h,” Sally’s voice went down the 
scale and she nodded toward the back 
seat. “Do you think it’s er—uh—safe?” 

“Sure,” Tommy answered . . . a little 
too sure, Sally thought. “Don’t get cold 
feet now. Here, I'll let you and your 
father out in front of the theatre and 
you can start thawing out, while I park 
the car.” 

“Well, it might be a good idea,” Sally 
smiled weakly. She noticed that Father's 
chin had sunk deep into his coat collar 
since they left home. 

Tommy drove up to the curb, then 
reached over and opened the door for 
Sally to get out. Father was stirring in 
back, so Tommy turned to him, “Every- 
thing okay, Mr. Henicke? i give that 
right door a slight kick. Itll open . . . I 
think. A few things about this car need 
fixing up, but from the way she rides, 
you'd hardly know her from a Rolls, 
would you?” 

“Well, hardly,” Father said, with 
meaning, as he followed Tommy’s in- 
structions about the door . . . and al- 
most landed on his face on the side- 
walk. 

“Come on, Father, we'll go inside and 
wait where it’s warm,” said Sally, taking 
Father's arm. “Tommy’s going to park 
the car.” 

“Tl be back in a sec,” Tommy shout- 
ed, as he whipped the Clipper around 


the corner to a parking place. 
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BOY dates 


Tithe Reg. U. S. Patent Of. 


17. Screeno To-Nighi! 
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“Well, if it isn’t — why, Homer Henicke,” Pop said. “Homer, you're just as 
as you were when we used to hang around Fargo’s Livery Stable in Hickson County. 


the box-office and took out his wallet. 
Boy, he was none too flushed with cash! 
If he bought orchestra seats, he’d just 
about break even, with ing left for 
sodas. “Better make those balcony,” he 
added quickly. “Thanks.” 

Sally and Mr. Henicke were waiting 
in the foyer near a table on which the 
premiums and draw prizes were dis- 
played. Tommy caught a glimpse of a 
radio and an electric toaster, among 
other things. Hmmmm! Not bad, he 
thought. Sally went in first, followed by 
Father and Tommy with the tickets. 
Once inside, Tommy handed Father 
one of the numbered stubs he'd re- 





Presenting That Mysterious Lady—Gay Head! 


as whether Gay Head is male or female, old or young, blond er 


orunette, you'll find the 
Head started 


answer at left. about Gay 


Questions 
to your Se Noay Seek Se Tree ween Ue ee ee 


Dates Girl” article ap 


last spring when we 


that you try to decide yourself 


| ane mt Pps byes = 
was Gay Head. 


We can’t keep the secret any longer. You’ve worn us down 


to the point where we're willing to 
Margaret 


Hauser. She’s versa 


GAY HEAD 


news 
bright, brisk style you like se well. . 


that Gay Head’s real 
e writes our 


a member of the editorial staff of Scholastic. Her chief duty is knowing your tastes 
and problems—what’s said and thought in your world. 





ceived from the ticket-taker. “Here 
are, Mr. Henicke. Your lucky number. 
Keep it for the draw prizes. [ll hosp 
ours in my pocket, Sally,” he said 
then lowered his voice to her, “I got 
balcony seats. Okay?” 

“Fine,” Sally commented. “This way, 
Father. Upstairs.” 

Tommy and Mr. Henicke took off 
their coats and carried them. U 
an usher was waiting to show to 
seats, so Sally led the way with Father 
and Tommy following. 
BP nuts usher sti at a row 

i vacant seats about midway 
in, Sally whi “You go first, 
Father. Then Ill sit between you and 
Tommy.” 


Father poked around for a few min- 
utes trying to crawl over a woman in 
iis sical suit Whin' sofunad'te Rehan. 
Finally, in exasperation, he bassed out, 
“Madam, will you kindly move your 
feet?” 

The woman then stood up and let 

Father forgot to thank 
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< Announcing — 
THE WIN NERS 


HAT STYLE COUNCIL'S 
AD-WRITING CONTEST 


Best Ad on Boys’ Hats 
FIRST PRIZE 
$50.00—BOB SCHOBER, Topeka High School 
$50.00—TOPEKA HIGH SCHOOL WORLD, Topeka, Kana, 
SECOND PRIZE 
$25.00—JAMES E. McNULTY, Oak Park and River 
Forest Township High School 
$25.00—THE TRAPEZE, Oak Park, Ill 
THIRD PRIZE 
$15.00—RICHARD N. TARLOW, Brockton High Scheel 
$15.00—BROCKTONIA, Brockton, Mass. 


Best Ad on Girls’ Hats 

FIRST PRIZE 
$50.00—ADELIA NEGRI, Shelby High School 
$50.00—THE HOWL, Sheiby, Mont. 

SECOND PRIZE 
$25.00—MARY SOWDEN, Anaheim Union High Schoo! 
$25.00—ANORANCO, Anaheim, Calif. 

THIRD PRIZE 
$15.00—MARY NEZAMES, Hartford Public High School 
$15.00—THE CHRONICLE, Hartford, Conn. 


ALL OTHER WINNERS ARE 
BEING NOTIFIED BY MAIL 
Congratulations to the winners! Many thanks to 
all students who took part in the contest. We 
received many splendid ads—indicating not only 
knowledge of advertising but of the importance 
of hat wearing to the high school student. Our 
only regret is that each one could not win a 
prize. Our hats off to you! 


HAT STYLE COUNCIL INC. 


1123 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE GRAPES OF WRATH (20th Cen- 
tury- Fox. Produced by Darryl F. 
Zanuck. Directed by John Ford. Screen 
play by Nunnally Johnson based on 
the novel by John Steinbeck. Photo- 
graphed by Gregg Toland. Musical 
score by Alfred Newman.) 


Let's not mince words: The Grapes 
of Wrath is a great motion picture. It is 
a singularly honest treatment of the 
problem cf sharecropper and migratory 
worker, and it is an unusually fine ex- 
ample of how writing, direction, pho- 


tography, and acting can be blended 


together in the art of film-making. 
While cleaning up the language and 
tightening the narrative, Nunnally 
Johnson’s screen play has managed to 
retain the full flavor of John Steinbeck’s 
novel, and John Ford’s skillful direction 
has giver. che script life and meaning. 
Director Ford’s use of the camera is, in 
itself, a triumph, and would make a fine 
subject for study. 

This epic of the Okies—the eS 
workers of the southwest—begins wit 
young Tom Joad’s return home after 
serving a penitentiary sentence. There 
he finds that his family have just been 
forced off their land by the coming of 
the “cats” (tractors) and are heading 
for California, where, according to re- 
port, there are jobs for all, high wages, 
and food a-plenty. Tom and his friend 
Casy, an ex-preacher, join the Joads. 
There are twelve, all told, who pile 
their scant belongings onto an old Hud- 
son, converted into a truck, and head 
west on U S 66. The jalopy sags and 
squeaks, chugs and wheezes; there is 
little money and almost no food; Gran- 
pa and Gramma die on the way; still, 
there is no turning back for the Joads. 
It’s California—or bust! 


(Right) Granpa sneaks a piece of pork 
as the Joad family sits down to supper. 
(Below) The Joads and their jalopy in 
which they make the trip to California. 
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When they finally reach the prom- 
ised land, they are "ited to disittu. 
sionment. There are more men than 
jobs already and communities are 
aroused against the Okies, who are 
swarming in. And so the Joads move 
on, from camp to camp, earning a little 
here and there, sometimes not more 
than a meal, but still . . . moving. Their 
challenge is spoken by Ma Joad who 
says, “But were the people that live. 
Can’t nobody wipe us out. 

The cast, on the whole, is excellent. 
Henry Fonda is fine as the embittered 
Tom, and John Carradine as Casy and 
Eddie Quillan, as the “half-touched” 
Muley, are also outstanding. Jane Dar- 
well seems a little too soft and com- 
fortable-looking as Ma, but Russell 
i plays the part of Pa Joad to 
perfection. 


OWING the FILMS 
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What Darry] F. Zanuck the 
film rights to the Stein novel, many 
doubts were expressed. Some critics 
thought the film production would be 
> ied up”; others argued—and still 

that the story is not suitable screen 
material: too crude and too exaggerated. 
The film, in its present form, is still 
tough, but not crude. It is still of a 
controversial nature, but it will provoke 
thought, as well as argument. 

The Grapes of Wrath is not a pretty 
picture, nor, except for Granpa’s com- 
edy in the first part, an amusing one; 
but it is a film which will stick with you 
all your life. 

You Name Ten! 
ae is the time of year when film critics 
reviewing groups start - scratching 
their heads and toying $6:deciie-which ale 
the best—or the “ten best”—films of the 


poet g year. The N. Y. Film Critics 
cle recently named Wuthering Heights 
as the outstanding film of 1939 and the 
National Board of Review has picked 
Confessions of a Nazi Spy: Why not | 
your hand at it, as a c a ad 
You may start something, (Nothing 

just a lively discussion, we hope. ) 

Here is a list of ibilities. They are 
not necessarily our srry and the list 
may not include your favorites. But 
may get some suggestions: Py 
Wuthering Heights, Goodbye, Mr. Chips, 
Juarez, Gone with the Wind, Stage Coach, 
First Love, Man of Conquest, Story of 
Vernon and Irene Castle, Mr. Smith Goes 
to Washington, Confessions of a Nazy Spy, 

and Livingstone, Wizard of Oz, 
Nurse Edith Cavell, Drums the Mo- 
hawk, Private Lives of El and Es- 
sex, Ninotchka, Babes in Arms, The Old 
Maid, Dark Victory, They Shall Have Mu- 
sie, Young Mr, Lincoln. 
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For a man a sales or c 
to a supervisory or managerial 
position and perhaps a business of his own. 
BREAKING IN: 


older boys and girls obtain a- 
t jobs in stores, offices and other" places 
business by i 


M 
nen 
of during summer va- 
cation’, Chestmes Eolidaye and other 


office, public t service 
other governmental agencies. 

READ: 

“Bookkeeping” » Occupational Index, Inc. 
New York University, W: 

—— ¥. » Also: “Accounting,” “Steno- 

af “Office Machine 

tor,” same address. 

“Clerical Occupations,” National Youth Admin- 
ee ae as (available only to 
“Store ” National Youth 
tration, Iilincis (available only to 














INTO THE SCHOLASTIC CONTEST 
PEN LETTERING WITH 


$25.bess 15. Fee 
EP Sate le 120, 
Only Speedballs give you fan-slit tips 
that spread the ink evenly at any speed 
and oval tip pens"StyleD, to produce Bold 
Roman ‘Text and Italics single stroke. 











- 1 HUNT DEN CO 


CAKE OER A JERSEY USA 





3000 BOOKS OF LEISURE 


Over 200 subjects. tever your you will 
from one to 100 books listed here. ble 
reference book. Price 10 cents 


Bound volumes — $2.00 each 
LEISURE—Book Department 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


DO YOU know what happens te « bili—what occurs in & 
Congressional Committee Meeting—bo ‘0 inside of the 
and the House look? If you'd like to know how 
Democracy works, ® your . 
“Congress at Work,” an illustrated booklet that gives 
iy first row seat im congress: “Scholastic,” 2201, 250 
4rd Street, New York, N. ¥. 























The Qne-Armed 


Basketball Styles in the East and West 


7 X J HILE history books will never 
record it, a second civil war 
has been raging on our shores 
these many years; not one of those con- 
flicts which is fought with bomb and 
shell, but an amicable sort of tiff in 
which the prop weapons are scowls, 
sneers and ver gas. The nation’s 
basketball courts are the battlefront and 
the fans of the East and West are the 
combatants, The int in dispute: 
Which section ma better grade of 
basketball? 


Years ago the battles were fought at ° 


long range. For the East was East and 
West was West and never the iwa-a u.d 
meet. It was too expensive a proposi- 
tion to ship a squad east or west. The 
average gymnasium couldn't hold 
enough people to guarantee trave''ng 
expenses something extra to visitors 
from far-off lands. It was not until le .- 
35, when Madison Square Garden in 
New York City opened its vast portals, 


that teams, from all parts of the country 


5) 


started flocking eastward 
to match baskets with the 
local fives. Today East is 
still East and West is still 
West but everytime you 
look around the twain are 
meeting. 

With intersectional traf- 
fic so heavy you would 
think the experts from the 
East and West would be 
getting chummy by now 
and patching up their dif- 
ferences. But they are not. 
As far as the Atlantic sea- 
board is concerned basket- 
ball just isn’t being played 
west of the Hudson River. 
Of course the “foreigners” be 
who come into the Garden 
wear uniforms and make 
a few gestures with the 
ball. But these things don’t 
make a basketball team. 


The rabid Eastern fan 
likes to think that his teams play with 
their heads as well as their feet. His 
boys would rather outsmart their op- 
ponents than outrun or outshoot ‘em. 
They step around nimbly and pass the 
ball uickly and cleverly. That is the 
way the game should be played, Mr. 
Fan tells you. 

His conception of a Western player is 
a six feet six inch giant who spends all 
his time shooting with one hand and 
running like a reindeer. His jud t, 
of course, is colored by the different 
brand of basketbau that is taught in the 
West. The players “west of the Hudson” 


“Blind Lack” 


are taught that a straight line is the 
i between two 


ye se them, they under 

If nobody race 
the basket bas dunk the ball in. If 
somebody is 
“whoa, mister, will often pitch 
for the basket with one hand. 

Another thing Eastern critics look 
upon with scorn is the large number of 
skyscraper players on the Western 
teams. Almost every team that comes 
East brings at least one human Tower 
of Pisa with them. Stanford brought six- 
foot six-inch Archie Stoefen; Notre 
Dame had Paul Nowak, another six- 
sixer; Loyola of Chicago, Mike Novak, 
six-nine; and New Mexico floored six- 
seven Marvin Hoover and six-six Joe 
Jackson. 

These Gullivers on their travels make 
it tough for the Lilliputians of the East. 
They can’t be tied down with cord and 
stakes, and the little fellows have a hard 
job guarding them under the baskets. 
One Eastern coach now wants to play 

without backboards so that 
the big fellows won't have 
such an advantage. Since 


Last year Mike Novak 
almost caused a in 
the East when saw 


almost disinterested- 
, sometimes with his 
ds on his hips. At these 
moments he was about as 
useful to his team ‘as 
Shirley Temple. But once 
an opponent took a shot 
from the field, the Gulliver 
of Chicago went into ac- 
tion. He sprang off the floor and 
the ball before it reached the rim! While 
the fans were willing to admit that it 
was about the best defense they 


See 


ate 


Lusisetti was so ood that Eastern fans 
was a Westerner. 
The Stanford, star, however, was not 


against L. I. U. (everything to 


L LI. U.), which now owned a 47- 
winning streak, Vaughn dropped 
seven one-hand baskets to 
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=STAND BY | 
Radio News & Notes. 











BOW 
More than half of all the radio receiving 
sets in the world are in the United States— 











THE STRATHMORE AWARDS 


for the winner of any one of the Ist prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore............-ssssesseesneeons 


for the winner of any one of the 2nd prizes whose 
work was done on StrathmMov;e............c..cccccecesesseneree 


for the winner of any one of the 3rd prizes whose 
work was done on StrathmMov#e.............:...00s0+-sseeeeeeee 





waich the 
difference 


Watch the difference in your work when you use Strathmore. You'll see 
@ tremendous improvement in the first drawing you do on one of the 
or Boards. It's lots easier to do good work when 
you have @ good paper—and Strathmore is the really fine background a 
drawing deserves. * Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards might mean 
a cash difference to you, too. For Strathmore offers extra cash prizes to all 
Scholastic Awards winners. Better work and a better prize! That's too 


15 
10 
% 


for the winner of any honorable mention whose work 


grams, personalities. So please stand by! 
SCIENCE EXPLAINS Strathmore Artist Papers 
What makes a cat's eyes shine at 
What causes an ice age? When did man 
ins Ss on cepted aang Derk 
4:90 P.M. cn “Tho Werld ls Toms” Wha @6ed @ eousbinafion to mi 
remarkable series, based on research by bd = > Buss, 
the Seer anne Wannipen, 
is broadcast NBC in 
tha Malet pvemmeest’ GArdely Sor] | douse atin 
se February follows: 
lulows. Feb. 11. Story of M 
I's-eye Feb. 18. E of second prizes 
wale Feb. 25. Pompeii Lives Again 
sersity France is trying a new experiment in 
1 tied education, When the war started, thou- 
fad sands of children were remote} fourth prizes 
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was done on Strathmore, a Strathmore Sketch Block. 


Write to Dept. SC-2 for asample book of Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 


WEST SPRINGFIELD s MASSACHUSETTS 





PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE 











PLANTER’S PEANUT CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th prizes in the Planters 
Peanut Contest which closed January 8, 1940, are as follows: 


FIRST PRIZE ($25): Sam Grimes, 825 Southshores Road, South Jack- 
SECOND PRIZE ($15): Joseph P. Waitz, 5802 Sheridan Ave., Detroit, 


THIRD PRIZE ($5): George Cloos, 3136 North 48th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


($1 each) Frank Roger Wakefield, Jr., Ever- 
|e hy ee igy Elizabeth Betz, 241 Rosewood Terrace, Rochester, N. Y.; 
a Marien, 775 Fox St., The Bronx, N. Y.; Blair C. Watson, St. 
's Military School, Salina, Kans.; Margretta Springborn, 2915 Drexel 
sen Detroit, Mich.; Clara Crowder, 3807 Park St (Eau Claire), 
Columbia, S. C.; Janet Hearn, 5264 Main, Spokane, Washington; May- 
North Walnut St., West Hempstead, N. Y.; J. Owen 
——— 250 Sawyer St., Rochester, N. Y.; Aaron Lee Carthage, Box 791, 
St. Annex, New York, N. Y.; Junior Wenz, Wallam, Nebraska; 
Doris Schlichenmaier 818 E. Gift St., Peoria, Ill.; Donald C. Baker, 146 
Center St., Bellevue, Ky.; Dorris M. Appel, Rt. 3, Box 3, Redfield, S. D.; 
Montana, 
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itn Siis cussion with Dr. Orestes H. Caldwell, Edi- 
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driv &@ pause occurs, American an- Mich 

pe ia essay taught to “ad lib.” In 
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The 100 honorable mention prise winners will be notified direct. 




















For Betrgens a The Outstanding 
IT’S pun TO BE 
4eciou4 ABOUT ART 


a creative job to do. This will make every 
ional, too, in selecting materials. Use the best and do your 


Be professi 
best. Profit from the experience of leading artists—look for the 
name Grumbacher on all artists’ material. ‘ 


Win a Scholastic Award 


In Oil Painting In Industrial Design 
teat Lael 
oils. tured objects in every-day use. 

Ist PRIZE—$50 Ist PRIZE—$50 

And PRIZE—$25 PRIZE—$25 

3rd PRIZE—$15 3rd PRIZE—$15 


5 Honorable Mentionsof$Seach 5 Honorable Mentions of $5 each 


Send for tree folder, “Industrial Design,” containing com- 
plete details of the Grumbacher Industrial Design Awards 
and also authoritative, belpfal articles om art im industry. 


M. GRUMBACHER 
Manufacturers of Artists’ Brushes, Colors, and Material 
464 West 34th Street, New York 


‘DON’T BE 
DOPEY' | 


This is the title of a booklet which 
‘you can obtain free — ask your 
Gym Instructor for a copy. 

“Don't be Dopey” contains im- 
portant health rules that are en- 
dorsed by famous coaches and 
trainers everywhere. Be sure to ask 


for your copy today! 














Waldon Rosetts Gnanoand 
































MES OC. eounmaau's 
Physical Education —Gisle 


4-yr. degree course in physical and health ‘iiecstion tad 
im land and water 


eo 2 Le ag 
eluded. Moder dormfiotig, Goth Fe Qataios” Sua 
PINS 30: RINGS ‘1°: 


Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. 
Write bor our attractive free catalog and esleat 
0 beating pen or ring for pour clase ar chi 


Dept P METAL ARTS €O. tox, Recbeotes, & E. 
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No. RBZ3 Sterli 
ARTISTIC MEDAL a 
112A Fulton Street 


































(Continued from page 30) 
whitened canoe, 
and as much as his left. 

His left forearm was swollen nearly 
double normal size, and he began to 
think if he didn’t get home soon he 
wouldn’t make it at all. He ground his 
teeth and said to himself he was 
ryt Beant Sena 

Sainson—Samson 
acta ten loncneconpaeteee 
of his sugar, pinch by pinch, into a tea- 

; Samson putting up a tent for a one- 
Sie compos ha wen wine haa 
pany Sr nammaglict comin pet. 
son had come swinging the bend 
would have told him to clear out or 
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He was almost the quick water, 
thinking how held let ‘er rip down 
through the next two deep rapids as 
best could, and the devil with it, 
when trouble came. He had reached a 

place, below which lay an- 
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think 
the inent pl: that the 
Beethoven's “Emperor Concerto.” Klem- #0ns to make. But you realize those diffi- Aiken 
is a giant, almost seven feet tall, and ssc) knee Plainfield, y. J. 
Schnabel a very little man. The Concerto yey 
idn’t go so well and, behind Klemperer’s H (Ind.) High School Comi N Week 
Schnabel, at the piano, was making ming Next ee 
the orchestra, to indicate what he Noses Next week’s Scholastic will be a spe- 
+ tonne published cial issue on the racial and cultural ele- 
Klemperer caught hi : scstked issue you i @ ments that make up our population— 
Stes’ tise cok tia sad eid: Sinie Yooes Mike Reem whack: ho stated “Americans All.” The propaganda analy- 
Schnabel, 1 am here!” Schnabel look j that “it is as stupid for Americans to tell sis page, “What Makes You Think So?” 
the towering conductor and said: “Ja, mo ong pi! > Pandbcamengaemadia will probe inte racial and religious 
Herr Klemperer, I know. You are THERE be for them to come over here prejudice. Also, the results of the poll 
am HERE but where is Beethoven?” armed and try to settle ours.” And in the on “Your State of Mind” which appeared 
last paragraph he states: “However, Amer- im the December 11 issue, will be an- 
. < icans can, must and will see that short- nounced. 
The Upper Hand 
The barber was dark and swarthy, his eyes 
black and sparkling. It was evident that he HERE’S A NEW CONTEST 
was descended from Latin stock. ‘ 
“Whee do you think of the Itslisa sites- l. “The Kind of a Boy That Girls Like” 
ook Be ease Sa mcnenes, Wee 2. “The Kind of a Girl That Boys Like” 
” : : Now that you've told us what Kind of a Parent You H to Be (Nov. 20 
se yur” ried to mn tm | Wy ae penne tll ma rig ind ol 9 Tevet Noe Mee to Be rg 
: School Boys and Girls (Page 32) here’s a new contest in the series dealing 
“But how do you know my opinion?” in- with topies similar to those treated by Dr. Lawton. But this contest has the 
quired the startled barber. ie Reras at tee beteg seleted so “Boy Dates Ciel.” at 
“] don’t,” admitted the Three prizes for or letters on subject number one li 
ie ce* meee above. Three prizes for boys for the best letters on subject number two. The 
prizes will be awarded to those students who best sum up the most basic 
bd and typical characteristics in girl (or boy) that makes them liked by the 
nex. contestant can, of course, speak only for himself or her- 
At Lest + but these which seem most representative will be selected as win- 
ners. Letters not exceed 300 words. The six winners will receive 
“You ought to feel highly honored, young Wearever De pen and pencil sets with their initials on the clips. 
”* said the big businessman to the life- Closing Date: February 20. 
insurance agent. “Do you know that today Caution: All contestants are urged to be sure to send in with their entries 
have refused to see seven insurance men?” their names, the address of their high school, and their home address. 
know,” the agent, “I'm Judges will he Dr. George Lawton and the editors of Scholastic. 
them.”—Neal O'Hara in N. Y. Post 
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Still time to enter the drawing competitions 
sponsored by HIGGINS under the Scholastic Awards 
and win prizes and honors 


Free-hand competitions in Black and Colored Drawing Inks and two projects 


‘in the Mechanical Drawing Division of the Chas. M. Higgins Memorial 


Awards afford you ample opportunity to win a prize for yourself and honor 
for your school. The experience of working for a purpose and competing 
with others in your chosen field is invaluable, 

Entries are accepted up to March 16th so you still have time to submit 
your best endeavor. Ask your teacher, today, about the Chas. 
M. Higgins Memorial Awards or write us for folder giving 
complete information. Be sure to send your entry to Scholastic 
Magazine before March 16th. 
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| : HIGGINS CHAS. M. WIOGINS & C0., INE. - 271 NINTH ST, BROOKLYR, Lv. 


HONORABLE MENTION 













The Lone Wolf 


(Continued from page 40) 


ga. swing broadside into a jagged rock, 
reak slowly in half and disappear under 
the foam. She was gone now, with his 
ax, his tent, kettle, food, blanket, every- 
thing but the knife in his pocket and a 
few matches he had tucked in his hair 
for just such a last-ditch time as this. 
There was a meager satisfaction in re- 
membering that all of his furs were 
safely cached back at his camp. Next 
year he would bring them out, maybe. 

Wearily he turned his back on the 
roaring river and climbed the mountain- 
side through the thick trees. The snow 
was rotten with the warmth, and at 
every step he sank to the thigh and 
often to the waist. But he kept going, 
crawling sometimes on his knees and his 
one hand. Only ten miles down the river 
at the end of the last rapid was Peter 
Goudie’s cabin. If he could’ get there 
along the hilltops, surely there’d be a 
canoe. 

The trees were small way up here, 
and some of them were dead. He built 
his fire of sticks against a cliff and made 
himself a bed of boughs before it. Drag- 

ing in all the dead trees he could, he 
batned them in half and piled them 





*TUNED PALET 
cess! Brilliant, live 
color sequence that will make your entry “‘s! 


ADVERTIS | 


* SNP RANG™ Tempera’ Colet_ sete fer best” 


examples of advertising art. 


13 cash prizes—$50, $25, $15. 10 fourth prizes of 
$2.50 each for best examples of pictorial art, 
Special Award—Prize winning using Tuned 
Palet products may win an extra award. 


FREE! “WINNING ART IDEAS” 


Full of Helpful bnfermation, hints and Ideas to help 
a ee ae 6 ne ee ae 
ow! * Reg. US. Pat. OF, 





higher. At midnight he had to go out 
and look for more. A’ half-moon was 
sailing, white and cold in the night-blue 
sky, silvering the river mist, drawing 
purple dwarfed shadows under the trees. 
He looked up at the brightnes of its 
serene, merciless face and knew it did 
not care whether his canoe was gone or 
his arm broken or whether he caved in 
and died, or lived. But he did not hate 
it; he had lived in the wilderness too 
long for that. He tore a strip from the 
bottom of his coat and bound his splints 
tighter, hoping to ease the pain that 
every movement brought. 

Late the next night, by a clearing at 
whose edge the river gurgled coldly in 
and out among the stones, Jan stumbled 
off the mountainside, parted the ice-en- 
crusted trees, and fell face foremost in 
the snow. He lay ten feet from a black 
and silent cabin, a speck beneath the 
mountain's looming bulk. Icicles hang- 


ing from the eaves shone dully in the © 
* gle kept whizzing in front of 


weak moonlight. 

Lifting up his head he called, “Peter, 
hello. Peter, Peter! Bound for home. 
Hello.” His head fell into the snow. He 
commenced to laugh, an eerie, loath- 
some sound that started the echoes call- 
ing across the water in the luminous fog. 

Then he humped up onto his knees 
and crawled, It. took him five minutes 
to cover the ten feet to the door. He 
crept in, and the stove creaked, a light 

leamed. Later he staggered out and 
led a teakettle with snow. 

It was noon when he woke and ran- 
sacked the cabin for food. Of beans and 
rice and pork he made soup. Of the 
flour he baked twenty bread cakes. For 
firewood he battered to pieces a three- 
legged stool, a grub box, and part of the 
bunk. 

All next day he paddled and drifted 
down the widening river, its shores 
growing lower mile by mile. This was 
a new land, the land of home, and he 
should have been glad, but he kept fall- 
ing ash ittle while. His arm 
had a dead numbness, and great 
of cold sweat were continually dropping 
off his forehead. 

Night came and it was still calm. He 
must have fallen asleep again, for im- 
mediately it was sunrise, and the canoe 
was rocking violently. The breeze was 
blowing him ashore on a sandy beach 
where small waves broke. He stood on 
the sand, swaying in the rising wind, his 
long hair streaming out from under his 
cap, and he saw bay, actually the 
bay and the whitecaps denial on it a 
mile below him, He was home, home, 
almost. 

He had only to walk a hundred feet 
down along the beach and climb a pin- 
nacle of shore ice to see, two miles across 


the heaving river-mouth, the white dot 


that was the mission hospital, the green 
roofs of the trading post. 


This minute, now, before he f 

again, he'd have another 4 
launched her out and rocked once 
among the whitecaps. The bow 

up and slapped down, checking him; a 


. few seas slopped in, but he 


rogress. If only someone would see 
fim, He’d have been grateful to 


one, even to Samson, so he could rest 
and rest and sleep. But in the 
he was invisible, and on the crest 
knew he looked little different from the 
drifting trees and dirty ice . 
Black spots the size of a 

his face, 
maddening as flies. In midstream, a mile 
from either shore, the wind veered and 
blew down-river, swingi 
baywards. He knelt up c 
and slop along the left side, the 
wrong side, with : 
failing body. But with the river's cur- 
rent and the stiffening wind pushing. 
out toward the wide eames Te he had 
no more chance than a stick of drift- 
wood. The black dots whizzed faster 
with his d ate exertion, and he got 
so dizzy he was afraid he’d swamp him- 
self, rolling so, broad-side-on. He fell 
into the bottom, sobbing like a child. 

All this fighting down the river, only 
to go . “I overdone it, little, seems 
like it,” he muttered. If only he hadn't 
gone to sleep and drifted down the 
wrong side, if only he’d crossed way up 
above where the river was narrower, 
and hugged that bank. 

The waves splashed in on him, and 
he reached for Peter’s kettle and bailed, 
almost without thinking about it. He 
was sliding out into the bay, past the 
village and the last sandpits, and what 
the use of bailing was he didn’t know. 
He lifted his chin onto the gunnel and 
stared at the town. A nice place, with 
its row of houses, and the white sand 
beach and the boats anchored in the 
cove. He could see a thin white line 
that was the woodpath up the green- 
woods hill behind the town. Smoke was 
streaming from a dozen stovepipes, and 
a flag was sat from the trading- 
post pole. Feebly he waved his cap on 
the end of the paddle. And the wind 
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Today's Events in the Light of History 


by Henry Steele C er 


ee ee ee ee 
seers 


A STATESMAN SPEAKS 
















Abraham Lincoln 


said. “T sipose. Samson, you tell Peter I. GY pmaiial land in the Far East 
ne ee Behind the Headlines: Will Japan 1809-1865 


“Let Us Do Our 
Duty” 


The immortal Lincoln never 
flinched from an obligation, whatever 
the cost in personal effort or self- 
denial. 
As a champion of the weak he 
would have found cause for gratifica- 
tion in the sound protection afforded 
them by life insurance, 


It is the ideal safeguard for the de- 





emorial, Washington D. C. The quota-  schelestic, Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio. ; rudential 
tion printed below the photo is from One, 60 ave. | Iusucance®” Company of Amerien 
snccaltien dards urethanes ee aiciee wast Eos eer ee Bading Sa Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 

















judge your work?  — 





Start work now to win a 
SCHOLASTIC. AWARD 


—the highest recognition 
of high school talent 











Ne high school boy or girl should miss the opportunities offered 
by Scholastic Awards—America’s most important national 
competition for high school students. Cash prizes, scholarships 
and national recognition await the winners of each .of the 
many interesting divisions. 

Your entry must be mailed to arrive in the hands of the jury 
not later thén March 16, 1940, Complete rules are in the 
October 9th, 1939; issue of Schiolestic. If you do not have a 
copy, write to Scholastic, 250 East 43rd Street, New York. 


M. Grumbacher Awards—-M. Grumbacher offers prizes for 
paintings in oil, and in-the ‘Industrial. Design division for the 
best designs of manufactured objects in everyday use. 


American Crayon Company Awards—The American Crayon 
Co. offers prizes for pictorial work in water color, crayons, 
“tempera, charcoal, Payons, dry chalk painting and pastel. 
Also prizes for Advertising Art. Special Awards for any prize 
winning piece executed with Old Faithful Products. 


Higgins Memofial Awards—Charles M. Higgins & Co., Inc., 
offers prizes for free+hand drawings executed in drawing inks. 
Two groups: Colored inks and Black inks. Also prizes in 
mechanical drawing for th®,best instrumental drawings done 
in the classroom,-and for signs for Soap Box Derby 
racers. (Correct over-all length to 80 inches.) 4 

™~ 


a, 
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All-American Soap Box Derby poverde—Thet Ghevrolet Motor 


Co. offers special prizes to winners of the Higginbiitecha nical 
Drawing Awards. m 


= 


Venus Drawing Pencil Awards—The American Pencil Co. 
offers prizes for pencil drawings. 





ill famous art crities like these 
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C. Howard Hunt Awards—The C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. ¢ 
prizes for work done with a pen. Two divisions: lettering ¢ 
drving_ Alo pres frp mode from tam oc 
using water soluble inks, black or colored. —_ 


? 


Prints Awards—Prizes offered for woodcuts, af 
lithographs, etchings, or Serhies dai prints. cx oa 


Decorative Diteign! Awdrde—Prines tar paealy ative ¢ 
signs exécuted on paper or on artist's board, in tempera, trans 
parent or opaque water , wax or hard-pressed crayon, 1 
painting crayons, or any ollied medium. 


Textile Decoration Awards—Prizes for designs spplie 
tiles, either painted with oils, water.color, crayon or tem 
or stenciled, stamped, dyed, appliqued, broider 


or in any manner applied or woven, 


Codume Design Award—Prizes for the best designs for (A) 
Girls’ clothes; (B) Boys’ clothes. 


Strathmore Artist Paper & Board Award—The 
Paper Co. offers a supplementary award to.winners of 

in Sc) ditbane ot Scholae Doneodeadnes ete alata } 
Seas he es ee 
but an additional prize. 


Scuteduee, inillecdliniag ta wall i colull te: wun 
modeled, carved or cast. Metal Craft Awards—Division A is 
jewelry; Division B is metal work other than jewelry. Ceramics 
Awards—Prizes for kiln-fired objects in round, or relief. 


Argus amasonst Awards—The iepirnetionsl Research 
Corp, offers prizes for amateur photographs. 













Notification of Winners 
The Student-Achievement Number of Scholastic, May 6, 1940, _ 
will list all winners of scholarships, prizes and honorable 
mention in Scholastic Awards. * 





CLOSING DATE: MARCH 16, 1940” | 


__ Ship entries to Schelastic Awards Art Committee; ~ 
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